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WINTER 


The decision of the C.E.C. of the Chinese Com- 
~unist Party to call for an intensive development 
- “organized farming” by a large increase in pro- 
ducer co-operatives was followed by the adoption 
of a directive by the ‘Peking Government Council 
which covered not only this decision but also the 
general question of the development of winter 
agricultural production. All phases of rural work 
are to be subordinated to the production campaign. 
It is necessary to ensure a further increase of grain, 
cotton and oil-bearing crops and efforts must be 
made straightway to work for the new targets set 
for 1954. The primary thing, says the directive, 
is to develop mutual aid teams and producer co- 
operatives. Only in this way can the State de- 
mands for greater farm production be realised so 
as to meet the needs of Socialist industrialization 
and the needs of rising living standards. The 
existing producer co-operatives and mutual aid 
teams must be reviewed, reorganised and elevated 
during this _ period. All Party personnel are 
directed to “enlighten the peasants, in a friendly 
and fraternal manner,” on the prospects of So- 
cialism and to encourage the peasants to join the 
co-operative movement and march step by step 
towards the Socialist path of common labour and 
prosperity for all. Success in running mutual aid 
teams is the foundation for running producer co- 
operatives. 


» Concrete measures for winter production are 
» consist mainly of a series of seven measures 
outlined by the directive in detail. Winter crops 
must be well tended, and winter ploughing ener- 
getically organised where possible; and seeds in- 


PRODUCTION DRIVE IN CHINA 


spected and dried. Second, the masses are to be 
mobilised to collect manure, as the supply of com- 
mercial fertiliser now falls short of demand—a 
state of affairs “which cannot be changed in a 
short time.” Irrigation works must be built and 
repaired and flood and drought prevented so as 
to ensure high yield and a sure harvest over a 
large area of land. Irrigation measures are to 
be combined with the mutual aid and co-operative 
movement and must be undertaken with organised 
and surplus labour power. 


It is revealed that animal diseases and epi- 
demics broke out and large numbers of animals 
were lost in some areas in 1953. This loss must 
be remedied as soon as possible and the fourth 
point therefore stresses the protection and raising 
of livestock. It is also laid down that the Govern- 
ment should organise veterinary surgeons to help 
the peasants cure animal diseases. Animal hus- 
bandry must be encouraged as it will increase the 
earnings of the peasant (a large proportion of 
whose grain is now taken by the State). Supply 
of fodder to famine areas must be solved with the 
aid of local governments. The purchasing price 
for cowhide must be revised and put on a not too 
high level, and the exchange of draught animals 
be promoted. Peasants must also be aided in 
increasing and repairing farm implements. The 
supply and marketing co-operatives are required 
to popularize modern implements according’ to 
local conditions. Defects such as commanding 
the peasants to buy the new implements without 
showing them how to use them, or providing for 
repairs, must be rectified. State commerce and 
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supply and marketing co-operatives must also 
supply pig iron and timber to  handicraftsmen 


engaged in making the old-fashioned implements. 


Subsidiary production during the winter 
should be organised to increase the peasants’ 
earnings and investments in agricultural produc- 
tion. Farming loans, too, are to be well extended 
and recalled. The indigent peasants must be 
helped with loans to develop production  ener- 
getically, but at the same time it is necessary to 
recall loans upon expiration, bearing in mind that 
State purchases of farm products are heavy and 
the peasants have more money in their hands this 
winter. 


It is stated that the quantities of farming pro- 
ducts to be bought by State commercial organs 
this winter are larger than in previous years and 
more concentrated. The peasants are also eager 
to buy the means of production and subsistence 
‘which they need, so they must be supplied in a 
planned manner, according to the different needs 
of the different areas. Peasants should not spend 
their money recklessly but either use it for placing 
of advance orders which cannot be immediately 
fulfilled or use part of their cash or savings to 
buy Construction Bonds. Local economic condi- 
tions permitting, some goods interflow meets may 
be held on a small scale, but there must be no 
attempt to attain blindly transaction figures arti- 
ficially fixed, and still less should there be a big 
show which wastes the money of the people. 


Particular attention must be directed to pro- 
duction and famine relief in famine areas. All 
people in these areas should be enabled to pass 
over the difficult period, restore production capa- 
city, and complete preparations for production as 
soon as possible. Moreover, accumulated water 
should be drained, land repaired and the sick 
persons and animals cured so that the entire pro- 
ductive.forces and all the farmland will still 
play their due part in the 1954 production cam- 
paign. In the minority areas the local autono- 
mous authorities are called upon to do the same. 


In an editorial comment on the directive, the 
Peking People’s Daily described it as “a combat 
disposition on the agricultural front,’ and warned 
the officials of all levels and all party comrades 
they must attach great importance to it and fully 
carry it out. In the past, it says, winter was 
often regarded as a season in which all farming 
activities in the countryside would stop. “During 
the era of feudal rule of the countryside, the pea- 
sants maintained their living by tilling land rented 
from landlords and by borrowing money. After 
payment of land rent and repayment of debts, they 
had not enough grain and money “even to main- 
tain a meagre existence.”’ To them labour was “a 
pure enslavement,” and their interest in farming 
was very low. This state of affairs has been 
changed; the peasants have become “masters of 
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the land; labour becomes the fountainhead ot 
happy life; all land yield, except a little more 
than ten per cent for State tax, belongs to the 
peasants themselves who no longer have to pay 
50 to 70% of the yield as rent to landlords who 
eat and do not work.” The vast majority of pea- 
sant families, says the paper, “more or less have 
some savings,’’ thus making it possible for them 
to increase production investments and improve 
their production conditions. This, plus the de- 
velopment of mutual aid and co-operation, and 
the gradual change in the mode of production, 
have “opened a broad path for the peasants to 
enlarge production and increase their earnings.” 
State financial aid is increasing and new exchange 
relations between town and country “have- taken 
preliminary shape.” All such developments, it is 
contended, push agricultural production to a new 
stage of development. Meanwhile the peasants 
have to utilise the winter season as a time to pre- 
pare themselves to get organised, to build small 
irrigation works, accumulate and make manure, 
improve the soil, prevent insect pests, repair and 
add farming implements, and organise subsidiary 
production, transforming the idle winter of the 
past into the “winter production drive of the 
masses.” It is the duty of the Party and Govern- 
ment to grasp and guide this “demand” and + 
combine winter production this year with th. 
general task of the State of effecting Socialist re- 
form of agriculture. It would be “utterly wrong” 
to think that since winter production has been 
turned into a “demand of the masses,” the masses 
themselves will one way or the other do their own 
business without the intervention of the leading 
Party and Government organs! About ten per 
cent of the emancipated peasants still have many 
difficulties and lack any means to develop pro- 
duction when natural calamities befall them. 
Moreover, rural work is lagging in about ten per 
cent of the rural villages. Strong leadership is 
therefore essential as the peasants are to do what 
is required of them. 


The movement for winter work must be or- 
ganised but this should not be taken to mean the 
subjective preparation of hard and difficult plans 
to be forced on the masses, but means “the 
strengthening of mobilization and persuasion, the 
dispelling of the misgivings of the masses, 
popularization of local experiences, and the draw- 
ing of the majority of the masses into the move- 
ment.” The cadres are invited to remember the 
socalled ‘“‘five-too-many” phenomenon, a result of 
too much interference with the peasants, and to 
see to it that it is combatted at every turn, while 
being careful not to commit another mistake—lack 
of control, which would mean giving up leader- 
ship over the masses. Any weakening of Par 
leadership would inevitably result in the break-u, 
of rural organization, the growth of capitalist 
tendencies and stagnancy in the development of 
production. 
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For several years now the Philippine currency 
has been quoted far below the official parity on 
the free exchange markets. This situation was 
brought about by the imbalance of foreign payments 
of the Philippine Republic, mainly by an excess of 
imports, and by the reduction in foreign assets held 
by the treasury. Exchange control has _ not 
achieved its purpose, that is to maintain the 
external value of the peso. Therefore the question 
has recently been raised by responsible and 
informed economists and even government officials 
in Manila to investigate the matter of the Philip- 
pine exchange rate with a view of adjusting the 
official parity or otherwise to institute measures 
which should bring about the stability of the peso 
by balancing the country’s foreign payments. The 
aid of the US, the staunch and reliable ally of the 
Philippines, is always requested by the currency 
reformers and other economists as they all realise 
that the bond with America remains the most 
important basis for the Philippines, both in 
economic and political affairs. 

The nation is basically sound and there ought 
to be felt no apprehension about its progress in 
future. The people are industrious enough for a 
tropical environment, resources are ample and 
 ‘ppear to be ever growing when new surveys are 

2ing made, the export of Philippine produce and 
manufactured goods can be easily enhanced and 
the import can be restricted for a long period 
provided that genuine patriotism is fostered among 
the Filipinos and the consumption of home-made 
goods encouraged, at the same time purchases of 
foreign goods limited to necessities and in proper 
relationship with national earnings from export 
and the tourist ttrade. Particularly since the 
inauguration of the new government’ under 
President Ramon Magsaysay, who is being built up 
into a national hero, there are signs that the 
Filipinos will rally around the new leadership and 
by their own efforts bring about the balancing of 
foreign payments of the country. If that happens 
within a reasonably short period of time a revision 
of the peso parity will not be necessary but if all 
the well-meaning efforts prove inadequate, there 
would appear to be no way out of the present 
situation but to devalue the peso by about 33%. 
Such a step would lead to a decrease in imports, 
a rise in exports and stimulation of the tourist 
trade. Prices would then be regarded as not 
excessive which at present is not the case; indeed, 
Manila is one of the most expensive cities in the 
world when prices are computed at the official 
parity and thus exports and earnings from the 
tourist industry must remain low. 

The free exchange market of Hongkong—which 
‘; the principal one in the whole Far East and an 
.nportant one in the world—quotes pesos daily 
both for notes and for DD/TT. Regular trans- 
actions take place. Other free exchange markets 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINE PESO 


in America and in the Far East also quote the peso, 
always at rates approximating those of Hongkong. 
Usually, the local market is regarded as_ the 
leading one as regards the Philippine currency. 
In the Philippines, mainly in Manila, operate black 
currency markets but official interference is rare 
in spite of the unconcealed business methods of 
the so-called black marketeers. The brokers are 
almost exclusively Filipinos but the large dealers 
are generally Chinese (some of whom being 
citizens of the Republic but the majority remaining 
nationals of China) who not infrequently enjoy, 
for a consideration, the protection of important 
officials. Under the previous administration which 
was notorious for graft and corruption, extortion 
and many malpractices, the black currency markets 
could operate without fear of persecution. Under 
the recently installed administration which is 
pledged to clean up the Augean stables of the 
Quirino period the black markets may also receive 
some attention but it is doubtful whether any 
government could succeed to drive these markets 
out of the country. Public opinion is generally in 
favour of these markets being connived at as there 
is demand for their existence. 


The recent average quotation of the peso in 
the Hongkong open exchange market was HK$1.86- 
1.92 per peso for notes and for drafts and TT. 
The local crossrate for peso has moved around 32 
to 33 USc. per peso. The parities for the peso in 
Manila are as follows: 50 US$c., HK$2.857, 3s. 7d. 
The devaluation therefore amounts to 33 to 35%. 
In Manila the black rate has moved recently 
between 2.90-3.20 pesos per US$ which corresponds 
to 31-34 USc. per peso. The upvaluation of the 
US$ therefore amounts to 45-60%. In view of 
the relative stability of the free and black exchange 
rates of the peso over a long period it would seem 
advisable to consider a new exchange parity for 
the peso, viz. 3 pesos to the US$ or 33 USc. per peso. 


Financial circles in Manila have little 
confidence in the maintenance of the present 
official parity. Many influential business men 
have urged, already more than two years ago, the 
Philippine government to consider the devaluation 
of the peso, in consultation with Washington. 
National prestige is however involved and the 
fervour of the Filipino patriots does not exclude 
the peso and elevates it to another symbol of a 
new nation. It is not generally known that 
Philippine authorities abroad such as embassies and 
consulates demand that all payments, such as for 
visas and permits etc., due to them are being made 
in US currency; the acceptance of their own cur- 
rency, the peso, is always refused and acceptance 
of currencies of countries where Philippine 
consulates operate is also not permitted though in 
certain cases payments will be received by a 
Philippine consulate on the basis of the free or 
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black market exchange rate of the US$ in foreign 
countries. Thus it appears anomalous that the 
Hongkong consulate of the Philippines’ only 
accepts US$ although in this British colony the 
HK$ remains legal tender. Here no question of 
national prestige has been raised and the peso 
remains taboo. 


The many tourist trade promoters. in the 
Philippines are anxious to see a change in the 
present currency regulations of their country. 
Travellers find a stay in Manila almost prohibitive 
if they have to change their funds into pesos at 
. the official rate. The fact is that the purchasing 
value of the peso is not 50 but only 33 USc.—and 
the figure of 33 is still not very realistic. The 
tourist industry cannot well be expected to prosper 
when foreign visitors feel squeezed. Though the 
inspection methods of the Central Bank of the 
Philippines are now rather liberal and one seems 
to try to inconvenience foreign visitors as little as 
possible, many travellers will hesitate to bring into 
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the country more than the ceiling amount of 10 
pesos. On the other hand, quite a few experiencea 


tourists are either carrying with them when _ 


arriving in the Philippines adequate amounts in 
peso notes, which they do not declare, or they have 
earlier made an arrangement to obtain pesos in 
Manila against payment of foreign exchange at the 
free market rate abroad. 


The position of the HK$ in the Far East, 
which after the sterling devaluation had suffered, 
has greatly improved due to the international free 
markets arriving at practically the same quotation 
as the US$/£ parity. The current crossrate in 
Hongkong is around US$2.75 which is only about 
2% below the official parity. The US$ remains 
the principal trading currency in the Pacific and 
Far Eastern regions but the HK$ is a close second. 
Still, the exchange markets in Japan and the 
Philippines are not generally quoting HK$ rates 
and trading in HK notes is, in contrast to trading 
in US ‘greenbacks’, uncommon. 


THE ECONOMY OF INDIA 


By D. H. 


During the last two years and a half—a period 
of slump and maladjustment in many countries— 
the Indian economy has been in buoyant form. 
Record levels of output have been attained. 
Industrial production has risen by six to seven per 
cent over the levels of last year. Cereal output 
has increased by 5 million tons or 12% per cent 
over 1951-52; and if the reports of bumper crops 
that are being harvested all over the country are 
correct, the country will be well on the way to 


attain the Planning Commission’s target for 
1955-56. | 
Two years ago the major objective of govern- 


ment was the containment of _ inflationary 
pressures and all that seemed possible was the 
restoration of the pre-war levels of consumption. 
Now wider social objectives, such as full employ- 
ment and community development, are being not 
only thought of but also actually striven for. 
Caution has given place to courage; and the whole 
theory of governmental economics has undergone 
a change. “The test of any economic system now- 
a-days”’, the Prime Minister of India said in a 
recent speech before the National Development 
Council of the Planning Commission, “is its abililty 
to provide adequate employment .... We have to 
progressively aim at fuller employment”. In a 
recent speech in Parliament, the Finance Minister 
of India said that the economic policy of the 
Government was “full steam ahead”’. 

The Planning Commission has twice within 
the last two years raised the level of development 
expenditure. The Draft Outline of the Five Year 
Plan envisaged a development expenditure of about 


Bhutani 


Rs. 15 thousand million with a provision for another 
Rs. 3 thousand million, if conditions were favou 

able. It was raised—first to nearly Rs. 21 thousand 
million and recently to over Rs. 22 thousand million. 
The revision of the Plan is due to a variety of 


factors. Food production has increased substan- 
tially. In cotton textiles and to some extent in 
sugar, the Planning Commission’s targets have 


been attained. Raw material supplies for two of 
the major industries—jute and cotton—which were 
seriously affected by the Partition, have increased 
substantially: raw jute from less than 2 million 
bales (pre-partition production for Indian Union 
territory) to nearly 5 million bales and raw cotton 
from two to three million bales. Industrial 
production—as compared to the pre-Partition level 
—has risen markedly by as much as 34 per cent. 
It is therefore difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the authorities, overburdened with the heritage of 
war and ‘Partition, and harrassed by persistent 
inflation, were somewhat over-cautious in their 
estimate of the inherent strength of the Indian 
economy. Indian Union territory is at present 
Supporting a population at least 50 million larger 
than pre-war, with imports of foodgrains about the 
pre-war level. 


In this context, there is one significant change 
in the character of the Indian economy. The 
increase in industrial production is obviously due to 
deliberate decision and planning. But industry 
constitutes a comparatively. small sector of tl 
Indian economy. The large’ sector—that ix, 
agriculture, which supports 70 to 80 per cent of 
the population—was for a long time a gamble in 
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? 


“ene monsoon. It is in this respect that the 


character of the Indian economy is changing, 
though slowly. The increase in foodgrain produc- 
tion, which has brought the country nearer to its 
dream of self sufficiency, is due partly, of course, 
to favourable monsoons. But not an inconsiderable 
part is due to the expansion of irrigation facilities, 
the reclamation of lands by the Central Tractor 
Organization, the large quantities of fertilisers 
being produced at the rate of one bag a minute 
at Sindri, and the introduction of improved 
agricultural practices. (Japanese method of 
paddy cultivation). It can now be said, with a 
measure of confidence, unwarranted not even 
three years ago, that with the river valley getting 
developed, the rural masses of India are on the 
way to a fuller and richer life. 


In industry also considerable development has 
taken place. To those of us brought up on “the 
values of 39” this country manufacturing—not on 
a small but fairly large scale—whole locomotives, 
wagons, ocean-going liners, telephones, heavy 
chemical fertilisers, power driven-pumps, diesel en- 
gines, electric motors and a wide variety of other 
industrial goods—is a dream come true. Details 
of industrial statistics show that there has been a 
general and substantial advance in practically all 
“Ines. ° 


Table I 
1947 1952 1953 
Industry Unit of (Annual 
quantity rate) 
Coal Million tons 30.0 36.1 36.0 
(100) (121) #£(120) 
Finished Steel ’000 tons 893 1103 967 
(100) (123) (108) 
Cement Million tons 1.4 3.5 3.7 
(100) (250) #£(264) 
Electricity Billion Kwh 4.1 6.1 6.4 
(100) (149) (156) 
Power alcohol Million gallons . 2.7 7.7 8.6 
(100) (285) £(319) 
Cloth Million yards 3766 4598 4954 
(100) (122) (132) 
Paper ’000 tons 93 137 139 
(100) (147) #£=(150) 
Matches ’000 cases 466 608 615 
(100) (1380) # (132) 
Vanaspati °000 tons 95 191 192 
(100) (201) #£(202) 
Sulphuric acid ‘s 60.0 96.0 95.6 
(100) (160) (159) 
Soda ash e 12 44 56 
(100) (370) #£(463) 
Ammonium 220 317 
sulphate (100) (1097) (1511) 
Diesel engine Number 684 4248 2388 
(100) (621) #£(849) 
Sewing machines ’000 nos. 5.9 50 58.5 
(100) (847) (992) 
Radio receivers ~ 3.0 71.5 56.4 
(100) (2383) (1880) 
Statistics of production, however, not 
.ufficiently indicate the potentialities of the 


economy, because substantial surplus capacities 
exist in many lines. Given’ sufficient raw 
material, the surplus capacity can be used to reach 


, been done and what is being attempted.” 
this looks somewhat too flattering, it is, to use 
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still higher targets of production or can be 
a over to more essential lines in times of 
need. 

With all this development over a period of 
about 5 years, it is not necessary to say that this 
country still seriously lags, in terms of productive 
power, behind the well-developed countries of the 
west, where national governments have had the 
opportunities for centuries to encourage invest- 
ment in industrial development and agricultural 
techniques. A comparison, however, of the 
countries of South East Asia yields interesting 
results. During the three years ending April next, 
the countries covered by the Colombo Plan of 
Economic Development will have spent about 
£1,344 million of which India accounts for more 
than £800 million or nearly 60 per cent. 


Table II 


Public authorities expenditure on development 
1951-52 to 1953-54 


Percentage 
In million £ to total 
805 60 
Malaya & British Borneo _....... 81 6 


It is however not only in terms of material 
development that the country has made progress, 
as indicated by its economic statistics. The 
policies of government have even in the eyes of its 
critics become progressive. The State Govern- 
ments have during the last few years carried out 
land reforms, vesting rights in millions of hitherto 
dispossessed people. The Central Government has 
passed estate duty legislation and announced its 
first instalment of compensation to displaced 
persons from Pakistan. 

It is but natural that Indians should take 
pride in the achievements of their country and 
the position it has attained in the political and 
economic life of Asia. But they should at the 
same time know how others judge India. Dean 
Appleby of the Ford Foundation carried out a 
survey of the policies and working of the Indian 
Government about a year ago. An extract from 
his general appraisal of public administration in 
India reads as under: “Not Independence as 
popular self-government alone are the objectives, 
but such a government dedicated to achievement 
of mass welfare at a tempo never attained any- 
where at the same stage of economic development. 
History provides no near precedent for what is 
being undertaken here .... One can approach and 
emerge from a study of the Indian Government: 
therefore only with great admiration for what has 
Though 


Bradley’s famous phrase, “the exaggeration of a 
vital truth.”’ 
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LIU SHAO-CHI AND THE 


Embedded in the middle of a great many 
typical Marxist cliches on the anniversary obser- 
vances in Peking of the death of Lenin was a 
plain indication by the No. 2 Communist leader 
Liu Shao-chi of an increase in the tempo of So- 
cialist policy in China. It was not as startling 
as it might otherwise have been because there 
had been many other indications of the trend of 
events. The intimation to private industrialists 
and merchants that they must pass into the era 
of State Capitalism, and the criticisms of the 
middle peasants, all showed the way the wind was 
blowing. Liu Shao-chi, who is a plain, blunt and 
able man, cut the cackle and came to the ’osses. 
In the presence of all leading members of the 
Politburo in ‘Peking, except Mao Tse-tung himself, 
Liu Shao-chi told a gathering of 1,400 leaders in 
all activities and Soviet diplomats at the famous 
Huaijentang that the age of capitalism in human 
history is “irrevocably in decline,” and the new 
era of Socialism and Communism, had “irresistibly 
come into being.” By means of the power of the 
“alliance of workers and peasants,” he said, they 
would develop Socialist industry still further and, 
step by step, transform national economy on So- 
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cialist principles. Lenin had taught them it is 
necessary to strengthen the leading role of the 
Party to achieve Socialist construction. The Com- 
munist Party of China, he declared, “is a great 
force inspiring and organising the Chinese people 
to victory. To carry through the general line of 
the Party in the transition period and to make 
our country a great Socialist country, we must (as 
Lenin taught us), fight to maintain and heighten 
the purity of the proletarian Party of Marxism, 
constantly overcome and eliminate from our ranks 
the influence of bourgeois ideology, expel the op- 
portunist elements and individualistic careerists 
in the Party, heighten the discipline of the Party, 
and strengthen its solidarity.” 


After saying that Lenin had taught them never 
to consider the building of Socialism an easy task, 
he proceeded to make the dramatic declaration 
that “Building Socialism means finally to elimi- 
nate the whole system of private ownership of the 
means of production, so that the system of com- 
mon ownership of the means of production be- 
comes the sole foundation of the whole of society. 
This is the greatest and most profound social 
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OPPOSITION TO EMULATION CAMPAIGNS 


The Communist “emulation system” has begun 
to develop considerable opposition in China, 
especially during the shock-period of the last 
month or two of 1953 when frantic efforts were 
required to fulfil lagging targets. The aim was 
mostly attained, but the party organs admit that 
the leadership cadres of certain factories, mines 
and communications enterprises considered the 
emulation drive as being incompatible with the true 
interests of the production-increase and austerity 
campaigns. They believe that the two things 
defeat each other. The Party organs answer that 
the two are complementary and that the emulation 
drive, unlike the shock or temporary movement of 
the democratic reform stage, should be a regular 
and continuous activity of the masses. Therefore 
the offending leadership cadres who claimed they 
were too much pre-occupied with planned manage- 
ment to organise any emulation drive had to be put 
right. The emulation drive, said the Party, was 
the most important condition for reaching the aim 
of production-increase and austerity and also for 
practising planned management, which would be 
unimaginable if not effected in combination with 
such a drive. 


The emulation drive is “the irrepressible 
.nanifestation of the labour ardour of the workers. 
When our leadership cadres are not yet experienced 
in the drive, it is spontaneous in nature. In the 
initial stage, the stretch of labour intensity and 
the shock approach are unavoidable. Just for 
this reason, during the initial phase production has 
generally increased in quantity but lowered in 
quality, while the number of rejects is large, the 
cost of production high and accidents frequently 
occur. But there is absolutely no reason to discredit 
the emulation drive. The point is to strengthen our 
leadership over it, to make the spontaneous move- 
ment into a guided, planned and organized emulation 
drive and the shock practice into a regular and 
constant emulation drive.” 


transformation in human history. Therefore we 
must unite the whole ‘Party, the whole working 
class, all labouring people, all the people of the 
country, all nationalities, all democratic parties 
and democratic elements, and advance step by 
step, to accomplish this arduous and glorious task. 
The building of Socialism is an entirely new work 
for us. But because we have the guidance and 
teachings of the all-conquering Leninism that has 
passed through all tests, the leadership of the CCP 
and the CPG under Mao Tse-tung, the rich ex- 
periences of the Soviet Union as our example, and 
the disinterested help of our great ally, we have 
mly modestly to study and learn, to work care- 
fully and courageously, and we shall surely be 
able to gain complete victory in the great cause 
of building our country into a Socialist country.” 


Nor, says the Party mouthpiece, can the 
backward areas and _ backward industries be 
excluded from these drives, for the “democratic 
reforms” therein have created the right conditions 
for the turn to greater production. Some are 
advanced and some lag behind which is quite 
normal, but it makes it necessary to popularise the 
“advanced experiences” to impel the backward 
toward progress. A correct commendation system 
is, however, essential, for the workers must be 
“rewarded both spiritually and materially for their 
creativeness.” Not only the trade unions but the 
party committees and the management of enter- 
prises must assume responsibility for conducting 
the emulation drives. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


SIR THOMAS LLOYD’S VISIT TO HONGKONG 


The recent visit to Hongkong of Sir Thomas Lloyd, 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, was 
of importance as indicating the weight attached by the 
British Government to personal contacts between the Colo- 
nial Office and the Colonies. Not only is first-hand know- 
ledge of colonial problems essential in London, but where 
the colonies themselves are concerned very often points 
can be clarified with a visiting official that otherwise might 
not be fully understood. For instance, at a press conference 
that Sir Thomas held when in Hongkong, he was asked 
whether in view of the fact that the Colony’s problems were 
not colonial in the ordinary sense, Hongkong should not 
be regarded as a special area? His reply was to the effect 
that although Hongkong’s problems were dealt with on a 
special and considered basis, as were the problems of all 
British Colonies, there was no question of altering the 
Colony’s status. 

Sir Thomas also contradicted a recent rumour that the 
British Government intended to give Singapore and Malaya 
Dominion status in a year, saying that the constitution of 
Malaya was at present under discussion. It was certainly 
not contemplated, he said, that Hongkong should be given 
Dominion status. 

Sir Thomas commented, however, on the steady and 
increasing confidence in the Colony which had grown up 
in the post-war years, and confirmed Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s 
1951 statement that Hongkong had emerged as an important 
industrial centre. Post-war recovery had been remarkable, 
although there was still a good deal to be done. 

On trade with China and the embargo, Sir Thomas said 
that the British Government had no plans for the develop- 
ment of such trade, and could not have until the countries 
concerned with the 1951 United Nations agreement had 
discussed the matter anew. Hopes that the Korean armis- 
tice would lead to better conditions had not been fulfilled, he 
said, and it would be necessary to await more settled times. 

For the moment, he did not think trade restrictions 
with China were too strict; the list of strategic and un- 
strategic goods had been very carefully worked out and he 
was not empowered to criticise it. 

Asked whether he thought the Commonwealth Govern- 
ments gave sufficient assistance to Hongkong, Sir Thomas 
said that Hongkong’s financial situation was not the care 
of any Commonwealth countries. The United Kingdom 
Government had awarded generous financial settlements and 
helped in many ways with Hongkong’s difficult problems. 
Sir Thomas added that he did not think it the duty of any 
Commonwealth country to take in Hongkong’s surplus re- 
fugee population. If they wished to do so it was entirely 
up to them, but the United Kingdom could not direct them 
to do so. There were many difficulties, not the least of 
them that of language. 

He agreed that the Colony’s squatter problems had not 
been effectively settled, but said that they were the sort of 
problems which could not be quickly solved. By the middle 
of this year it was hoped that 100,000 people would be 
re-settled, so that one-third of the problem would be solved. 
Sir Thomas said he was much impressed with the work being 
done to alleviate the problem. 


* * * 


HONGKONG’S AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Sir Alexander Grantham, G.C.M.G., Governor of Hong- 
kong, referred to the great strides made in Hongkong in 
recent years in the development of agriculture and animal 


husbandry when he opened the Colony’s second post-war 
Agricultural Show in the New Territories on Jan. 23. 


“There is no doubt’, he said, “that the agricultural in- 
dustries of the Colony have improved and expanded in the 
years which have followed the war. Our land area is small 
but some 16% of it is now being cultivated or used for 
livestock raising by farmers who know their business. Cul- 
tivation is being extended into the higher country by 
terracing where water is available for rice, vegetables and 
fruit trees and this will extend under population pressure. 
It is of interest to record that from some 30,000 acres of 
land under cultivation our farmers produce rice equivalent 
to about a month’s supply and (over the year) three-fifths 
of the vegetable requirement of some two million people. 
This is an effort that challenges agricultural production in 
any part of the world. There is, however, a limit to agri- 
cultural extension into the higher country, but there is every 
reason to believe that large areas of the Colony could sup- 
port forests which, when successfully established, would bring 
about an over-all improvement in fuel, and water supply for 
agriculture. The measure of our agricultural development 
in these post-war years is seen in the exhibits which are 
displayed here, as is also the importance of forestry in the 
scheme of proper land utilisation. 


“Again this year the entries in the livestock section are 
impressive and it is a source of considerable satisfaction 
to me that farmers are not neglecting to build up the live- 
stock industries of the Colony. Starting after the war 
with depleted herds and flocks there has been a steady rise 
in breeding stock, particularly pigs and poultry. Muc’ 
needed assistance has been given in this direction by the 
establishment of agricultural stations with nucleus breeding 
herds and a breeding policy designed to combine the best 
of local breeds with pure-bred importations. The Berkshire 
and Middle White crosses with selected local sows have 
proved very successful and the New Territories pig is much 
in demand on the local market. 


“A good deal of the improvement in the quality .of 
local farm produce which we see today is attributable to 
the post-war development of the Vegetable Marketing Or- 
ganisation and the concomitant growth of the cooperative 
movement which is destined ultimately to give farmers 
complete control of marketing through their central co- 
operative. Wherever central marketing has been establish- 
ed on a firm basis of producer cooperation, farmer and 
consumer alike have benefitted. 


“From the many products on display, it is evident that 
great strides have been made in Hongkong in recent years 
in the development of business directed to the needs of 
farming. Of significance is the implication that our farmers 
are alive to new developments and techniques in crop and 
animal disease control. 


“It is evident that the agricultural show has now be- 
come an important annual feature in the life of the com- 
munity. It brings farmers together from all parts of the 
Colony in a spirit of friendly competition and provides 
material of sound educational value for both young and old, 
farmer and city dweller. We are able also to see the 
progress that has been made in our important primary 
industries and appreciate the part the primary producer 
plays in the affairs of the Colony.” 


RE-HOUSING HONGKONG FIRE VICTIMS 


Work has started on the erection of the first eight 
blocks of houses for the victims of Christmas night’s big 
fire in the Shamshuipo district of Kowloon. An area of 
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transformed. Bull-dozers, 
arry-all” scrapers, rollers, lorries and workmen have been 
busy filling in the low-lying area to approved final levels. 


Two hitherto open obnoxious nullahs on the site have 
been filled in and replaced by underground culverts to carry 
away storm and waste water from the upper valleys and 
from the area now being formed. In addition, roads, drain- 
age, sewer connections and water mains will be laid. 


The building programme envisages the construction of 
6.000 room units to give accommodation to a similar number 
of families. It is hoped to expand the number of room 
units to 8,000 later by means of filling in another long valley 
and by terracing surrounding hillsides. 


Each block of houses contains an average of 68 room 
units. Access to the upper floors is by flights of steps at 
the end of each block. Production of building materials is 
now organised in such a manner that, three weeks from 
the date of commencing work, houses will be completed and 
handed over at the rate of one block every one and a half 
days. The speed of building will be governed by the rate 
of flow in the production of concrete floor slabs and wall 
blocks. 


For some time now work has been going on at preparing 
concrete flocr slabs and hollow wall blocks for the project. 
Over 5,000 floor slabs, measuring 10 feet long by a foot 
wide, have been prepared, ready for delivery to the building 
site. It is estimated that over 30,000 floor slabs and 
2,000,000 wall blocks will be required for 6,000 room units. 
The work is on the assembly line system, with a daily output 
of 500 floor slabs. 


Adjacent to the fire site, carpenters and other work- 

‘en are busy preparing door and window frames, roof pur- 

ss and metal railings for upper verandahs. Already a 

store of asbestos cement sheets for roofs, sufficient for 24 
blocks, has been acquired. 


Provision has been made for the erection of public 
latrines. Investigations are in progress for a water supply 
from adjacent hills for flushing to avoid use of mains water. 
Mains water will be laid at a centralised point for drinking 
and domestic purposes. Consideration is also being given to 
the provision of a number of wells in the area for washing 
purposes to avoid excessive use of mains water. 


* * 


HONGKONG ROYAL OBSERVATORY 


The strong wind signal was hoisted on the morning of 
October 31 on account of Typhoon “Betty’’, which passed 
about 250 miles to the south-southwest of the Colony on 
the following night, states the report of the Royal Observa- 
tory for the last quarter of 1953. Strong winds set in during 
the late evening of October 31 and continued until the next 
morning but they never reached gale force. 


During a fresh onset of the northeast monsoon on 
November 11, the strong wind signal was again hoisted. On 
this occasion, the hourly mean wind at the Observatory only 
just reached 22 knots. 


Strong winds also occurred during the night of Novem- 
ber 17-18 on the arrival of a fresh surge of the monsoon 
from the north, intensified to some extent by Typhoon 
“‘Cora’’ which, at the time, was recurving over the Luzon 
Strait some 400 miles east-southeast of Hongkong. No warn- 
ing could be given of this surge owing to the lack of 
weather information from China. 


_. Routine broadcasts of weather information every six 


urs and forecasts for sea areas every twelve hours to 
A total of 
2.2992 weather reports were received from ships at sea in 
the month of November alone. This is the highest total 
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in any one month to date. The totals of 8,210 for the 
quarter under review and 27,472 for the whole of the year, 


also represent a considerable increase on results previously 
achieved. 


In addition to routine transmission of half-hourly 
weather reports, the Meteorological Office at Kai Tak during 
the quarter issued 907 flight forecasts, 1,680 forecasts, 
etc. to other weather centres and to aircraft in flight, 
164 non-routine advices to aircraft in flight by wireless 
telegraphy and 62 non-routine advices to aircraft in flight 
by radio telephony. A total of 2,987 weather reports were 
received from aircraft in flight. 

Sufficient. upper-air information is now received to 
enable what is known as a “thickness chart’ to be drawn 
on most days for a large part of the Far Eastern area. This 
method of representing upper-air conditions is in routine 
use in the United Kingdom, and it is hoped that with prac- 
tice it will become a valuable aid to forecasting in Hongkong. 


Aircraft landing forecasts for Hanoi and Haiphong are 
now obtainable on request from Hanoi. The routine land- 
ing forecasts received from Saigon and Tourane do not 
adequately cover the period in which aircraft from Hong- 
kong normally arrive at these places, but additional fore- 
casts can usually be obtained on request. 


Plans have been prepared for additional paths and 
railings on Waglan Island to minimise the danger to which 
computers are exposed when taking observations in high 
winds. The thermometer’ screen at Waglan has been 
specially strengthened to prevent it from being carried 
away in typhoons. 


* * * 


LOCAL “EMPIRE-BUILDERS” REBUKED 


Peking found it necessary to slap down many of the 
provincial and municipal officials who clamoured for funds 
to bring their own cities and towns up to date. They were 
told that all development must be subordinate to and com 
ditioned by the national concentration on heavy industry. 
Financial strength, technical conditions and urban construc- 
tion experience were all “too meagre” to allow any im- 
mediate improvements in the large cities. Even in those 
important industrial centres construction must be gradual. 
Too many workers clamoured for more modern housing, 
and too many comrades showed the tendency of ‘“adven- 
turist advance and dispersionism.”’ As a result some cities 
had tried to do too much and their work was of poor quality 
as planning and building forces were inadequate. . Much 
capital that ought to have gone to capital construction has 
been wasted. There was no rational arrangement of areas 
or zones for industry, residence, education and the like, 
and the confusion from blindness and dispersionism endan- 
gered the rebuilding of old cities in the future. 


Cities without industry were ordered to hold up capital 
construction for expansion. Open and underground sewer- 
age (of which most Chinese cities apart from the Treaty 
Ports were innocent), improvement of city hygiene, and 
development of transport were excepted from the general 
ban. “The idea of restoring everything all at once must 
be opposed,” said Peking. 

On the other hand, the overall planning of cities of 
heavy industry had to be strengthened forthwith, for it had 
to be realised that it will meet not only the needs of today 
but those of the long tomorrow. Cities must not be allowed 
to grow unplanned “like the capitalist cities,’ but must 
consistently follow the principles of economy, utility and 
beauty, and be made on the basis of the scope and possibility 
of future development. The city administration itself must 
ensure unity in planning and building and in the investiga- 
tion and study of economic data and natural conditions so 
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that no work would be duplicated and no money and energy 
wasted. One of the tasks of the local party committees will 
also be to exert greater control over urban construction. 


GROWTH OF STATE ENTERPRISES IN CHINA 


The great inroads made into the scope of private enter- 
prise in China by the People’s Government have been em- 
phasised in an article in the fortnightly magazine People’s 
China by a contributor using the name of Wang Hua. 


At present, he writes, there are five different sectors 
in China’s economy. They are the state-owned economy, 
the cooperative economy, the individual economy of peasants 
and handicraftsmen, private capitalist economy and state- 
capitalist economy. 

The state-owned sector which plays the leading role in 
the national economy, he goes on, is Socialist in nature, 
inasmuch as all means of production in state-owned enter- 
prises belong to the peoples state and are thus the com- 
mon property of the people. “In state-owned enterprises, 
labour power no longer plays the role of a commodity, and 
the working people are no longer subjected to exploitation. 
State-owned enterprises are operated not for the sake of 
profit but to expand production to satisfy the people’s 
material and cultural needs. The production and distribu- 
tion of the output of such enterprises is not determined 
by the spontaneous influence of the market, but is con- 
trolled by unified state planning.”’ 

Wang Hua points out that the state-owned enterprises 
now existing in China include publicly-owned enterprises 
set up in the old revolutionary baseg before liberation, en- 
terprises of Kuomintang bureaucratic capitalists taken over 
by the State after the victory of the revolution, and enter- 
prises built up hy state investment since the birth of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Referring to the marked development of the state- 
owned economy in the past four years, the writer says that 
the total value of industrial output by state-owned industry 
in 1950 was 52% above the 1949 figure, rising in 1951 by 
59% over 1950, and in 1952, by 45% over 1951. In 1949, 
the total output of state-owned industries constituted 33.9% 
of that of all industry, rising in 1952 to 50%. The state- 
owned sector occupied about 80% of the production of 
China’s heavy industry; 60% of her modern industry; and 
about 50% of light industry. Last year’s state plan pro- 
vided for a rise in the total value of the country’s indus- 
trial output of about 21% above the 1952 level, including 
an increase of production by about 29% in state-owned 
industries. 

A large number of state trading enterprises have been 
formed, providing active leadership in the field of commerce. 
The people’s state has managed China’s railways, aviation, 
post and tele-communications since the day it was founded. 
State enterprises are also being established in agriculture. 
So far, 52 mechanized state farms of a Socialist nature and 
over 2,100 state agricultural experimental stations have been 
set up. The state bank is one of the most important pivots 
in the nation’s economy. Today, over 90% of all deposits 
are with the state bank and its branch offices; the rest being 
in banks jointly operated by state and private capital. 

The development of the state-owned sector, the writer 
says, “Accelerated the growth of the national economy and 
promotes the gradual realization of Socialist industrializa- 
tion and the transformation of the other sectors of economy 
along Socialist lines.”’ 

“Only when the continuous growth of the Socialist 
sector of the national economy is ensured can the people’s 
democratic system be further consolidated and developed, 
and the material basis for Socialism built up. That is why, 


—— 
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in the period of transition to Socialism, the state-own 
economy: plays a cardinal, decisive role,’ he concludes. 


CHINA AND FOREIGN TRADE 


“New China has always wished to restore and develop, 
subject to the principle of equality and mutual benefit, 
her trade relations with other countries,” declares the Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Trade, Lei Jen-min, in a recent article 
on trade with Capitalist countries. 

He draws attention to China’s trade agreements with 
Finland, Ceylon, Britain, France, Japan, Indonesia and other 
countries signed in 1953 despite the United States’ blockade 
and embargo, pointing out that China has not only added 
to her trade relations with countries in the capitalist world, 
but that the volume of trade and the variety of commodities 
exchanged have increased. 

Because China insists on equality and mutual benefit 
in her trade policy, the Vice-Minister declares, more and more 
people in capitalist countries are beginning to feel that 
trade with China is profitable. For this reason, the demand 
for the establishment and development of trade relations 
with China is increasing and growing stronger daily. More- 
over, China, with nearly one-fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion, is now engaged in planned economic construction. This 
also promises a bright future for her foreign trade. And 
China’s ability to pay for her imports has further increased. 
In addition to her traditional exports which China :s now 
able to supply in greater quantities, she can also export 
new products, such as meat, gunny bags and certain manu- 
factured goods. | 

Lei Jen-min points out that the major part of China’s 
foreign trade is with the Soviet Union and the Peopl: 
Democracies reaching 70% of her total volume of forei, 
trade in 1953. However, he explains, “we are not only 
expanding our trade with the democratic world market, but 
also actively developing trade with capitalist countries. 
China, like the Socialist Soviet Union and other People’s 
Democracies, believes that countries of different social and 
economic systems can maintain peaceful coexistence and 
commercial intercourse, and establish and develop normal 
trade relations with each other.” 


* * * 
U.S. AND TRADE WITH HONGKONG AND CHINA 


It has been made clear in official quarters in Washing- 
ton that the U.S. has no plans for resuming open trade 
with China, although favouring an improvement in trade 
with Hongkong. This can be done because several years 


of experience and observation have made it possible to de- 
tect any surreptitious trading via Hongkong with China. 
In former years, 70% of Hongkong’s trade was with China 
and 30% with other countries. The percentages now are 
practically reversed; Hongkong has found new markets in 
south-east Asia and other non-Communist Asian countries, 
has benefitted by the influx of large amounts of Chinese 
refugee capital and has made impressive progress in local 
industrialisation. As a result, there is considerable op- 
timism regarding Hongkong’s ability to surmount the diffi- 
culties caused by international barriers to China trade 
through Hongkong. United States exports to Hongkong in 
the first 10 months of 1953 were valued at US$27,935,000 
plus re-exports from other countries of $500,000. In the 
same period of 1952, exports to Hongkong were US$19,003,- 
920 and re-exports were $494,000. For the entire year 1952 
United States exports to Hongkong were $25,967,000 and 
re-exports were $550,000. In the year 1951, exports wer- 
$28,524,000 and re-exports were $267,000. United Sta 

imports from Hongkong in the first 10 months of 1953 were 
valued at US$10,965,000 compared to $10,613,000 in the 
same period of 1952, and $12,066,000 for the entire year 
1952. Imports from Hongkong in 1951 were $9,726,000. 
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February 4, 1954 


Textile markets, which fell sharply from: the close of 
last year after the deflationary fiscal and monetary an- 
nouncements including contraction of the 1954-55 fiscal year 
budget and further tightening of money during the fourth 
quarter of the current fiscal year (Jan.-Mar.), resumed an 
upward trend led by rayon filament yarns, propped by brisk- 
ness of rayon filament yarn export, etc. Unaffected by the 
record production of cotton and rayon filament yarns for 
the preceding month, quotations in the mid-month (Jan.) 
recovered to Y94,000 for cotton yarn (per bale of 20 counts 
single), Y296 for rayon filament yarn (per lb. of Viscose 
120 deniers) and Y175 for spun rayon yarn (per lb. of 30 
counts single, Bright). 


Raw silk market alone weakened slightly, spot prices 
in Yokohama slipping to Y266,000 per bale from the ab- 
normally high Y271,000 at the year-end, but this was still 
far above the prohibitive price level. The issue concerning 
the suspension of the prohibitive price level remained un- 
solved. Meanwhile, a plan for the establishment of a 
“Raw Silk Corporation” featured by a monopoly on raw 
silk for domestic use, was proposed by a member of the 
House of Councillors. The Silk Reeling Ass’n is inclined 
to support the plan, which is aimed at breaking the impasse 
in raw silk price stabilization and promoting raw silk ex- 
port. 


Among other commodities, iron and steel weakened in 
fear of future price declines, whereas copper, lead and petro- 
leum maintained a firm tone. Coal suffered from a further 
f-1] as seasonal demand passed the zenith. The rest general- 

emained unchanged. 


The stock market continued to show a downward trend 
reflecting bearish factors as budget contraction for 1954-55, 
credit tightening, revision of investment trust conditions, 
etc. The Dow-Jones average price of stocks listed on the 
Tokyo Securities Exchange, which registered a violent slump 
of Y13.24 at the closing session of last year to Y377.95, 
fell further by Y15.07 at the initial session of the New 
Year, and it was forecast that the average price would 
slip below the dollar level. The market subsequently made 
a feeble recovery but soon weakened again. The outlook 
is toward weakening (Dow-Jones average on January 14 was 
Y363.38). 


Calmness characterized the year-end monetary situation 
and the bank-note issue as of the close of 1953 stood at 
Y629,800 million. Note issue expansion in Dec. was Y82,600 
million, which was smaller than the Y89,900 million for 
the corresponding month of the preceding year. Meanwhile, 
commercial banks showed favorable deposits, and Bank of 
Japan credits contracted by Y16,700 million (Dec.) as 
against the figure of Y9,700 recorded for the same month 
of the preceding year. 
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The above-given year-end issue balance represents an 
increase of Y53,400 million, or 9.3% in comparison with a 
year ago, but the percentage may be regarded as somewhat 
low when account is taken of production that rose by 18% 
in 1953. Effects of the stringent monetary measures imple- 
mented since October seem to be the cause. 

Reflecting of the foregoing developments, the return 
flow of bank-notes after the change of the year was much 
more favorable than a year ago, reaching Y81,100 million 
by January 15. The ratio of returned bank-notes to ex- 
pansion for December thus rose to 98.2%. (Excess with- 
drawal of bank-notes during the same period of the pre- 
ceding year was Y64,100 million and the withdrawal ratio 
was 71.3%). 

The fiscal 1954-55 (April-March) budget met formal 
Cabinet approval at an_ extraordinary meeting on 
Jan. 15. This retrenchment budget, compiled by the Gov’t 
in an attempt to balance the international accounts and 
establish a self-sustaining economy, was generally welcomed 
among business and financial circles. However, the over- 
all economic policy to underscore this budget is being 
awaited with much concern. The budget essentials are as 
follows: 

(1) The budget-size was reduced—the General Ac- 
count being kept within the Y1,000,000 million range at 
Y999,500 M. ($2,776 M.) both in revenue and expenditure, 
less by about Y27,700 million ($76.9 M.) from the previous 
F.Y. budget of Y1,027,200 M. ($2,853 M.). 

(2) Fiscal loans & investments were slashed steeply 
from the previous Y338,900 million ($941 M.) to Y280,500. 
million ($779 M.), aimed at checking the over-investment 
tendency. ' 

(3) Nearly all expense items, particularly public 
works, measures for food production increase and general 
increase and general administration, were cut, whereas de- 
fense and reparation expenses were raised. 

As a credit restricting measure, the Bank of Japan 
had decided previously to intensify the squeeze on its 
graduated interest rate schedules for the 4th qtr. of the 
fy. ending next March 31 and after. As a further step 
in this direction, the Bank put. into effect (as from Jan. 16) 
the following revisions on import financing: (a) Import 
settlement bills (inc. import shipping bills) heretofore treat- 
ed as rediscount bills, will henceforth be classed as loan 
bills—as collateral for loans. The interest rate will be 
raised to p.d. 1.7 sen from the previous rediscount rate 
of p.d. 1.6 sen. The loan rate of banks, however, was un- 
changed at p.d. 1.9 sen. (b) Revisions as to items and 
terms of bills were effected for stamp bills relative to financ- 
ing of certain imported raw materials. Ramie and flax were 
de-listed; bill terms were cut (1-2 months) to within 2 
months for imported iron-steel raw materials, hides-leather, 
jute. 


REPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


Cost of Living 


The overall cost of living index of a wage earner’s 
family in Manila (1941 = 100) dropped to 315.3 per cent 
in October, off 0.5 point from the September total. Com- 
pared with the levels obtaining in January, 1953 and Octo- 
bes 1952, this index showed an appreciable decline of 22.0 

ts and 22.2 points, respectively. 


a Food, the principal component of the index, dropped 
further to 310.6 per cent in October, off 1.0 point and 32.6 


points from the September and January, 1953 totals. On 
the other hand, clothing was up to 279.0 per cent, 1.2 points 
over the previous month’s level but 4.7 points less than 
the total for January. Miscellaneous items also moved up 
to 266.4 per cent, 0.8 points over that of September but 
6.0 points below the January level. House rent and fuel- 
light-water remained unchanged at 453.9 per cent and 243.4 
per cent, respectively. 

The purchasing power of the peso for October stood at 
0.3172. Compared with the totals for January, 1953 and 
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October, 1952, this level showed gains of 0.0207 and 0.0210 
points, respectively. 


Prices 


The Central Bank index of retail prices (1941 = 100) 
for October dropped to 285.9 per cent, a new low during 
the year, off 4.7 points from the month previous and 9.9 
points less than the level obtaining a year ago. © 


The overall wholesale prices index was (1949 = 100) 
98.3 per cent, 1.6 points less than the comparable month 
1952. The wholesale prices index on export commodities 
increased to 107.0 per cent during October, or a gain of 
4.0 points over the totai the previous month. In sympathy 
with this trend, the index for import commodities for Octo- 
ber (126.8 per cent) slightly gained by 0.2 points. 


International Reserves 


Total Philippine international reserves for October stood 
at $302.85 million, $3.12 million over the previous month’s 
level but $4.60 million less than the comparable month 1952. 
Due to a net increase of $2.35 million in gross foreign 
exchange assets and a decrease of $1.26 million in liabilities, 
net foreign exchange holdings of other banks totalled $60.28 
million, $3.61 million more than the month previous but 
$2.63 million less than the total for the same period last 
year. On the other hand, net reserves of the Central Bank 
declined to $242.57 million in October, off $0.49 and $1.97 
million, respectively, as against the totals for the month 
previous and October of last year. This slight decrease in 
Central Bank reserves represents the balance between the 
losses of $0.15 million and $1.42 million in Dollars Acquired 
from Money Order Fund and Philippines-Japan Open Ac- 
count, respectively, and the gain of $1.08 million in Central 
Bank reserves proper. 


Foreign Exchange 


Overall foreign exchange transactions in October was 
off by $0.39 million as foreign exchange disbursements 
($44.58 million) exceeded foreign exchange receipts ($44.19 
million) during the month. Net payments for visible im- 
ports ($37.83 million) exceeded total receipts from visible 
exports ($27.62 million) by $10.21 million. Receipts from 
invisible exports ($16.57 million), however, were $9.82 mil- 
lion more than the total disbursements for invisible imports 
($6.75 million). 
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Foreign Trade 


Overall foreign trade transactions of the Philippines : 


for August sharply declined to P38.5 million from the July 
total but P8.1 million over the level reached in August 
last year. 
P65.2 million, or a decline of P9.8 million from the July 
level but an increase of P18.1 million as against the total 
for August last year.. Total imports, likewise, dropped 
considerably to P50.6 million, off P28.7 million and P10.0 
million, respectively, from the totals for July, 1953 and the 
comparable month last year. From a trade deficit of P4.3 
million incurred in July, foreign trade transactions during 
August realized a net surplus of P14.6 million. 


Money Supply 

Total money supply, as of October 23, reached P1,179.2 
million, consisting of P617.2 million currency in circulation 
and P562.0 million demand deposits. This total was P21.1 
million over the September level of P1,158.1 million. 


Securities Market 

Figures from the Manila Stock Exchange show that 
6,438,991 shares, valued at P1,466,265, were traded during 
October, as against 5,613,372 shares, valued at P1,298,260, 
traded the month previous. 

The approximate price of gold in the local free market 
improved further to P110.00 per fine ounce, P4.00 more than 
the quotation prevailing the month previous. 


Building Construction 

464 building construction permits, valued at P3,659,340, 
were issued by the City Engineer’s office in Manila during 
October. In comparison with the totals for September, the 
number of permits increased by 32, while their correspon 
ing value decreased by P1,735,480. The number of permit 
granted a year ago exceeded October’s total by 66, while 
their approximate value declined by P380,810. 


Free Port | 

The designation of Lubang Island, west of Luzon and 
easily accessible from Manila, as a free port has been urged 
by the Philippine trade mission. The mission observed how 
Singapore and Hongkong as free ports have become huge 
trading centers from where stocks are distributed through- 
out Southeast Asia. The ideal location of Lubang Island 
compared with the two mentioned ports may give it an 
advantage as a key distributing center. 


Total exports during the month amounted to} 
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The Pepper Vine 


The pepper plant (Piper nigrum L.) is a tropical 
climber which has never been found in a wild state in any 
of the islands of Indonesia. The plant has strong tendrils 
which enable it to cling firmly to living or dead timber. [If 
the length of the support permits, the plant can grow to a 
height of 15 metres. The leaves are alternate, short- 
stemmed and oval, with pointed tip, several parallel veins 
running from the base of the leaf to its apex. 


The inflorescence is racemose, the ‘ears’ or ‘catskins’ 
vary in length from 7 to 12 cm. After flowering, a 
number of berries, from 3 to 4 mm in size, develop. They 
are green at first, but when ripe they take on a yellow 
tint which eventually turns to red. When over-ripe, the 
skin turns black and shrivelled. The fruit is greenish- 
yellow to red-coloured, with a more or less juicy husk 
and a hard kernel which, when removed from the husk, 
becomes white to greyish-white when dried. 


Climate and soil 


The plant requires a climate with a regular rainfall 
throughout the year. Districts with a long and definite 
dry season are unsuited for pepper growing. The plant 
does not demand much of the soil, so long as it is rea- 
sonably fertile and of not too stiff a texture. The plant 
is very sensitive to any excess of moisture in the soil, 

that ground of an unfavourable composition or with 
« non-porous subsoil cannot be used for its cultivation. 
As the rainfall in the tropics is much heavier than in 
the temperate zones, a system of drainage is desirable. 
The most suitable situation for a pepper garden is on 
gently sloping ground with a medium clay soil. 


The majority of the gardens in Indonesia are on 
so-called Neptunian soil, that is a product of weathered 
tertiary clay, slaty clay and fine sandstone. Such soils are 
generally deficient in plant feeding constituents. 


Cultivation 


Propagation is always effected by cuttings and never 


_ by seed, since fruit-bearing plants are obtained more quickly 
_ by the former method. Moreover, the productive qualities 


of a plant raised from seed cannot be anticipated with any 
certainty. The cuttings vary in length from 60 to 100 cm. 
Two very different methods of cultivation are followed— 
the intensive and the extensive. The former is practised 
by the Chinese pepper growers in Banka and in Southwest 
Kalimantan, while the cultivation by Indonesian growers 
in the Lampung, in Southeast Kalimantan, in Palembang, 
Atjeh, and elsewhere, is characterized by its ‘extensive’ 
nature. 


As both methods of cultivation differ considerably in 
essentials, an outline of either and the results so obtained 
will be discussed in the following summary. 


Intensive culture 


‘ In Banka, which is noted for its tin mines, the pepper 
“nt is cultivated mainly by Chinese growers who hire 

ground from the Government upon the payment of a 
locally determined rental. A _ suitable piece of jungle is 
chosen for the site of the pepper garden, and the ground 
is cleared about the beginning of the dry season. After 
the necessary supports for the pepper vines, and suitable 
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timber for house-building have been chosen, the remaining 
timber is left to dry for 1% to 2 months and then fired. 
Any wood not consumed is again heaped and burned. After 
burning, the clearing of the garden is proceeded with, the 
tree stumps are uprooted, the ground is dug over to a 
depth of from 20 to 30 cm, and all roots found are care- 
fully removed. This done, the ditches are dug, while on 
the sloping ground terraces are laid out, if necessary, to 
present soil erosion. On this prepared ground the position 
of the plant holes is marked by means of short pegs. 
Usually the pepper is planted diametrically at distances 
of from 1,80 to 2.00 m. but with quick-growing varieties 
a greater distance is taken, up to 2% m. The shape of 
the hole varies according to the idea of the planter, but 
as a rule it is 50 to 60 cm deep, with a sloping wall nearest 
to the plant support. After the hole has been dug, the 
soil which has been removed is allowed to lie and sweeten 
for a few days, whereupon the hole is partly filled with this 
earth with which some burnt soil and manure has been 
mixed. 


When this is completed, the pepper shoot is placed in 
the hole against the sloping side, so that it projects about 
30 cm above the ground, and the hole is then filled in 
with earth lightly pressed down by hand. To prevent 
drying-up by direct exposure to the sun, the young plants 
are shaded by fern fronds, etc. Generally the Chinese 
grower sets out two or three shoots in one hole. As soon 
as the shoots have started to grow which is about two 
months after planting, thin temporary supports of about 
1% metres in length are placed in position. Later on 
these are replaced by stronger poles. The tendrils are now 
firmly bound to these poles, a work which demands the 
full attention of the grower, for without this treatment 
the plant would not attach itself firmly enough to the 
support. 


When the plants are about 8 to 12 months old, the 
tendrils are carefully loosened from the temporary sup- 
ports, which are then replaced by permanent poles. A 
semi-circular trench is dug beside the new support, and 
in this the loosened part is carefully placed after its old 
leaf and side-shoots have been removed, so that only two 
or three joints of the stem project from the trench. That 
portion of the plant which is above ground is now firmly 
bound to the support. The idea of this method is that 
the plant obtains a larger root system, and consequently 
a vigorous growth. Of late years this method has fallen 
into disuse, as the grower now plants the young shoot 
in a semi-circular position beside the support from the very 
beginning, so that the plant can throw out roots over a 
greater length. This method is generally practised by the 
Indonesian planters. 


About 8 to 12 months later the tendrils are again 
loosened from the support, and the plant is cut back 
to about 30 or 40 cm from the ground, after which treat- 
ment the vine shoots out vigorously and grows cylindrically 
up the support, so that the pole is completely covered 
within a year of the pruning. It is only then that the grower 
considers the plant ready for bearing: previous to this, 
all flowers were carefully removed. Great care is taken 
with the maintenance of the garden. The ground is re- 
gularly manured with stable manure, fish refuse, oil-mill re- 
sidue; dressing with burnt soil is also customary. A garden 
kept in this ‘intensive’ manner can remain productive for 
20 to 25 years and even longer. Production varies greatly, 
but a well-kept plot will yield from 0.3 to 1.5 kg. of white 
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pepper per plant, or from 750 to 3,250 kg. of white pepper 


per hectare. 


One great difficulty of the intensive pepper culture in 
Banka is the matter of the supports for the plants. 
It will be self-evident that in the tropics climatic conditions 
are such that the life of wooden support is not of long 
duration, which for a land so deficient in timber as 
Panka is a great drawback. The wealthier pepper growers 
generally use poles of ironwood (Eusi-deroxylon), a kind of 
timber which comes from Kalimantan and which is very 
durable. In the good pepper years, supports of cement or 
of hewn stone were used, which entail a relatively large 
expenditure of capital. 


Extensive culture 


The method of culture which is practised by the Indo- 


nesian grower in the Lampung, in Atjeh, and in Kalimantan, . 


is much more ‘extensive’, and has undergone but little 


change in the course of the years. 


As the Indonesian pepper grower does not as a rule 
have any capital, his first idea is to get his plants into the 
ground as cheaply as possible. Generally he combines the 
planting of his pepper garden with the cultivation of food 
crops, to have something to live on during the time the 
pepper is to bear. The use of supports is generally too 
expensive for him, for which reason the quickly growing 
dadap (Erythrina) is much in demand as a support for the 
vines. The advantage of this method is that it costs less, 
while maintenance is reduced to a minimum, the drawback 
being that production is much smaller than it is by the 
intensive method, while the vines as a rule only live for 
from 8 to 15 years at the most. 


From the above it might be deduced that the Indo- 
nesian pepper planter is rather incompetent, but such an 
opinion is hardly correct. The Indonesian planter as a 
rule can pay for little or no labour in connection with 
planting and the maintenance of his plot, so that all his 
labour must be done by him and his family. Consequently 
he endeavours to plant as large an area as possible with 
the least possible effort. 


To elucidate this we may state that, while the pepper 
cultivation is undoubtedly still capable of improvement, 
the advancement should not be sought in a more intensive 
and extensive maintenance, but in a more effective method 
of working which would conserve, with a reasonable amount 
of labour, the capital in terms of money and work that 
has been expended upon the soil. 


In contrast to the Chinese pepper grower, the Indo- 
nesian planter does not extract the tree stumps which re- 
main after the felled timber has been turned, nor does he 
make any attempt to work the soil. Sometimes, when the 
jungle is being cleared, all the timber is not felled, but the 
heavier wild fruits are allowed to remain. The burning is 
also done less carefully, so that an Indonesian pepper plot 
ready for planting gives a rather slovenly impression. 


After burning, the planter waits until the rains break, 
and then with a dibble he plants his so-called “‘ladang’’ rice, 
5 to 8 seeds together in holes that are 25 to 30 cm apart. 
Between the rice, cuttings of the abovementioned dadap, 
generally 1 to 2 m. in height, are planted 1.40 to 1.60 m. 
apart. 


After the rice harvest, maize, pepper, and other crops 
are cultivated, and rice is planted again in the next rain- 
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ing season.. As soon as the dadap has grown sufficiently, 
the pepper cuttings are planted, though the grower some- 
times continues with the cultivation of food crops as long 
as the height of the pepper permits this. The Indonesian 
planter as a rule sets one cutting only in each plant hole. 
Like the Chinese grower, the Indonesian only plants cut- 
tings, mostly the so-called ‘top cuttings’ taken from the 
top of the pepper vine. He does not always use living sup- 
port-trees; in districts where wood is cheap, the pepper is 
trained along poles. 


In certain parts of Kalimantan, also supports of iron- 
wood are used. When the vines are about 8 to 12 months 
old they are treated in the same way as they are by the 
Chinese planter. Thereupon the plant is allowed to grow. 
There is no further cutting back, so that the plant bears 
within a year. 


The maintenance of the garden consists in pruning the 
support trees, binding the vines, and weeding, which is 
generally twice yearly. Ditches are sometimes dug to pre- 
vent the ground from becoming too sodden in the rainy 
season, but in most cases this precautionary measure is 
either inadequately taken or entirely neglected. Many 
poorly kept plots are to be found next to very well kept 
gardens especially in times when the pepper prices are 
low. There is no manuring, so that it is not surprising 
that the Indonesian pepper plots produce much less than 
the intensively maintained Banka gardens. It is estimated 
that the average production of an Indonesian pepper garden 
varies from 0.3 to 0.8 kg of black pepper per vine, which 
corresponds to 1,000 to 2,800 kg of black pepper fr 
hectare. 


Preparing the market product 


As soon as a few of the berries in the clusters turn 
red, and the others are a greenish-yellow colour, they are 
ready for plucking. If this is delayed the planter runs the 
risk of some of the ripe berries falling off, entailing a need- 
less loss. The method of preparation decides whether white 
or black pepper will be obtained. 


White pepper 


To obtain white pepper the berries must be plucked 
when thoroughly ripe. The clusters are then placed in 
sacks and kept under water for a short. period. After 
about 10 to 14 days the rind and the juicy husk round the 
kernels are quite soft, so that there is little difficulty in 
loosening the kernel from its coverings by rubbing’ the 
berries through the hands or tramping them underfoot. As 
soon as this has been done, the mass is rinsed in clean water 
which removes all the rinds, etc. The kernels that remain 
are dried on ‘drying floors’. 


Black pepper 


The preparation of black pepper is much simpler. After 
plucking, the clusters of berries are piled up in the house, 
and after a few days they are dried in the sun. The black 
rind now adheres firmly to the kernel, so that the pepper has 
the appearance of a small black grain. When quite dry, 
the stalks and other waste substances are removed. ‘The 
yield from 100 kg fresh berries is about 35 kg. of black 
pepper or about 24 kg. of white pepper. In Penang whi’ 
pepper is prepared from black pepper by soaking the gra 
for some days in a solution of slaked lime in water, where- 
upon the rind can easily be removed. In Banka, and also 
in Kalimantan, mainly white pepper is produced, and black 
pepper in the other districts. 
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HONGKONG HOUSING & CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


By Brook A. Bernacchi 


(Chairman, Hongkong Reform Club) 


The frustrating delays that have occurred ever since 
the liberation in 1945, to get a decent housing scheme 
on the Statute Books, would not have occurred had there 
been Elected Members on the Legislative Council. Whilst 
a plan for squatter resettlement has been in operation now 
for two years there is no published policy in relation to 
re-housing. A Housing Scheme for bona-fide residents is 
being prepared by the Government. This scheme was ori- 
ginated through the pressure that has been applied for years 
in this matter by the Reform Club and other organisations. 
All the members of the Urban Council have been pressing 
for the early introduction of it. 


We urge first and foremost that there should be a 
proper Governmental housing authority. to develop rapidly 
large scale housing projects for the bona-fide white collar 
and working classes of our community who are bearing the 
brunt of the housing shortage. We consider that this au- 
thority should be the Urban Council. It is essentially the 
role of an Urban Council and it ensures that there is at 
least some elected representation upon it. We urge that 
large capital sums be made available to this authority from 
the enormous financial reserves that the Government pos- 
sesses. The scheme must, of course, be worked on an 
economic basis. 


Present controls on rent and eviction must be main- 

‘ned at least until sufficient new premises at moderate 

_ntals are made available to prevent profiteering out of the 
de-control of premises. 


It is essential that adequate schools be built in the new 
re-housing areas that we hope will spring up. The schools 
should be built as part of the over-all scheme and a plan 
covering several years should be prepared so that the 
Education Department will know well in advance the number 
of additional teachers that will be required year by year. 
Government must devote revenue to support partially and 
maintain these new schools. 


| We are still waiting for a ruling as to whether the 
Urban Council can even make representations to Govern- 
ment on educational matters: and yet when we petition 
Her Majesty the Queen for a mere two Elected Members 
to the Legislative Council, the answer we get is a rude and 
derogative reference by Her Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to the effect that the petition is 
largely signed by hawkers and people who do not understand 
the issues involved. That statement is a lie and the Re- 
form Club protests at the manner in which this gentleman 
has chosen to treat the Petition. Her Majesty has indeed 
been ill advised in the matter. 

In implementation of our criginal election promises in 
1952, enlargement to the franchise for Urban Council elec- 
tions has been made. In practice, however, the enlarge- 


‘ment is relatively small. A recommendation that would 


have automatically enfranchised at least 100,000 pecple, 
namely, that the vote should be given to all British citizens 
in addition to the other classes that include non-British citi- 
zens, was turned down by Government. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT IN HONGKONG 


By Albert Kwong-Ping King 


The wide range of application of Portland Cement in 
the construction of all types of structures of this modern 
age has rendered it the most important binding material 
man has ever made. The universal recognition of its signi- 
ficance, however, is due to the improvements that have been 
made both with regard to quality and methods of production. 
Some knowledge of the modern methods, such as those 
employed by the Green Island Cement Company, may there- 
fore be of interest. 


There are two main processes in the manufacture of 
cement. One is the “Wet Process’? in which raw materials 
are ground with a water content of 35-40%. The other 
is the “Dry Process’? in which raw materials are dried and 
ground. The choice of either process depends upon the raw 
materials that are available. The Green Island Cement 
Company employs the Wet Process as there is a fairly 
high percentage of moisture in the materials used. 


The Green Island Cement Company produces three types 
of cement, namely, ordinary Portland Cement, Rapid Harden- 
ing Portland Cement, and Low Heat Portland Cement. 


Chemically, cement is composed of the following ma- 
terials: Calcium Oxide (Ca0) 64—65%, Silica (Si02) 20— 
*% Alumina (A1203) 5—7%, Iron oxide (Fe203) 3—4%. 
, order to obtain the correct proportions of these con- 
stituents. lime stone and clay are most suited to this purpose. 


Limestone is imported from Ying Tak, Kwangtung, and 
from Tsukumi, Japan, and contains about 97% Calcium Car- 


bonate. Clay is dug up from the sea-bed in Kowloon Bay 
and contains about 60% silica, 20% alumina and iron oxide 
and 5% Calcium oxide. Iron oxide is used as a flux during the 
process of calcination and extra iron ore from Ma On Shan 
(in the New Territories of Hongkong) is added to regulate 
the iron content in the mixture. 


_ The foregoing are not the only materials from which 
Portland Cement can be made but are the ones most acces- 
sible to Hongkong. By careful blending, a chemical com- 
position is obtained which meets the requirements of the 


-relevant British Standard Specification. 


Process of Manufacture 


The process of manufacture of cement can be divided 
into three distinct operations: 1. The Preparation of Raw 
Materials. Intimate blending or mechanical mixing of raw 
materials takes place. 2. Burning. The above mixture is 
converted into the requisite chemical compounds by caleina- 
tion to incipient fusion. 38. Grinding. The calcined pro- 
duct is mixed with gypsum and ground to a very fine powder 
to enable it to combine with water and thereby set and 
harden. 

Clay and limestone are separately prepared before mix- 
ing takes place in raw mills. Clay is brought to the shore 
in lighters and is carried on belt conveyors to the Wash 
Mill which is a pit in which harrows revolve on a vertical 
shaft. This shaft is supported on a neck bearing near its 
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upper end and is rotated by a pair of bevel wheels. By 
this means the clay and water are mixed together and pump- 
ed to the raw mills. Limestone is crushed in a jaw crusher 
to the size of about 1 inch and is carried on belt conveyors 
to the raw mills. 


At the raw mills, or to be more exact, the compound 
mills, clay, limestone and water are intimately mixed, the 
mixture being now called slurry. The compound mills are 
horizontal steel-plated cylinders, 40 feet long and 6% feet 
in diameter. There are three compartments in the mill and 
they are separated by diaphragm plates. Each compartment 
is half-filled with steel balls which act as the grinding 
medium. The mills are driven by induction motors and 
rotate at 25 r.p.m. The raw materials are fed in at one 
end of the mill and pass through its entire length. The 
slurry then passes through a perforated disc and is dis- 
charged through a trunnion in which is fitted a sieve plate 
to stop the steel balls and large particles of flint from 
falling out. Pumps are used to pump the slurry to rein- 
forced concrete tanks 24 feet from the ground. It is rather 
heavy and is kept agitated by blowing compressed air 
through it. The slurry is brown in colour and has a purplish 
tinge. It is called the standard slurry when it contains 
717—78% of calcium carbonate and is ready for the next 
stage of operations. 


The kiln house is the place where calcination of the 
slurry takes place. In this part of the factory are housed 
two long rotary kilns. These kilns are driven by induction 
motors situated at mid-length and coupled to a speed re- 
ducer. The kiln is cylindrical in shape with sections vary- 
ing from 734 feet to 11 feet in diameter. The outside shell 
is built up of riveted steel plates and the inside is lined with 
firebricks. The kiln is supported on several plain water- 
cooled roller bearings. 


The principle of the rotary kiln consists in the drying 
of the slurry, the calcination of the dried powder, which 
means the change in chemical composition of the calcium 
carbonate by the use of heat, and finally the clinkering of 
the calcined mixture, that is the dried slurry is brought to 
a semi-molten stage and nodules are formed. The product is 
now called clinker. 


In order to produce efficient and thorough calcination 
of the slurry the following method is used. The slurry, which 
is pumped to the kiln from the storage tanks, is fed into 
the kiln at one end at a constant rate. This rate is control- 
led by means of buckets or scoops attached to a slowly 
rotating wheel. The source of heat comes from the burning 
of dust coal at the other end. The coal is conveyed to a 
ball mill by belt from the coal lodge. There the larger 
particles are reduced to the size of dust. The coal dust 
is then blown into the kiln through a fire pipe which ex- 
tends three or four yards into the kiln. Both forced and 
induced draught fans are used to assist the circulation of 
air in the 250-foot kiln. The temperature is over 1450°C. 
at the burning end of the kiln and falls to about 220°C. at 
the slurry feeding end. The kiln has a slope of about 5% 
and the slurry travels from the higher and cooler end to 
the lower and hotter end. Iron chains are loosely suspended 
in the interior of the kiln to give the slurry a larger evaporat- 
ing area and thus avoid the waste of heat. The iron oxide 
in the slurry forms a slag and brings the calcined mixture 
to the clinkering or semi-molten stage. The clinker falls out 
from the kiln into cooling cylinders that rotate with the 
kiln and surround the discharge end. There are slots acting 
as sieves on these cylinders through which clinker nodules 
of the correct size may pass onto a shaking conveyor, and 
‘be quenched with water. The shaking conveyor is merely 
a long steel trough made to oscillate by means of an eccentric. 
The clinker is propelled forward with a jerking motion and 
is thus carried to the clinker storehouse. 
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Views of the factory of the Green Island Cement Co. Ltd. which is loca 
on the Kewloon peninsula. 


The flue gas from the kiln consists mostly of carbon 
dioxide, nitrogen and steam. All these gases are passed 
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through an electrostatic dust precipitation plant and drawn 
up a 150-foot chimney stack by an exhaust fan. Under 
normal burning conditions the smoke is white and has a 
choking smell. 

The clinker is left to cool in the clinker storehouse 
and is afterwards taken to the grinding mills for the final 
stage in the manufacture of cement. 

The grinding mills, usually called the “Dry Mills,” grind 
‘De clinker nodules to the fineness specified by the British 
Standard. 

The grinding takes place in compound mills similar to 
the raw mills. The mills are divided into chambers and are 
half-filled with steel balls and pellets. The clinker is fed 
through a hollow trunnion and in the first part of the 
mill it is pounded by steel balls and reduced to a grit; it 
then passes through a sieve and is ground to a powder by 
steel pellets in the latter part of the mill. The heat gene- 
rated is dissipated by a continuous spray of water played 
on the outside of the mill. The clinker from the rotary 
kiln sets too quickly for convenient use and to increase the 
setting time, gypsum (calcium sulphate), is added to the 
clinker during grinding. The finely ground clinker which is 
now called cement, passes through a ffiner sieve and is 
discharged into conveyors leading to the cement silos. 

The conveyor used to carry cement is called a worm or 
screw conveyor. It consists of a U-shaped trough in which 
a shaft provided with a helical blade revolves and pushes 
the cement forward. 

The cement silos are constructed in reinforced concrete, 
and are circular in cross-section. Their height is about 85 
feet and one foot of cement in one of these silos weighs 
approximately 25 tons. There are eight of such silos in 
the Green Island Cement Company’s works. 

The packing house is situated next to the silos. By 
means of automatic packing machines the cement is packed 
into self-sealing paper bags which hold 112 lb. of cement. 
The bags are later loaded into trucks or barges for distri- 
bution to consumers. 

This is the story of one method of manufacture of 
cement, but it would not be complete without a description 
of the control organisation of the whole factory. 


Control 


The most important and _ indispensable’ controlling 
stations are the chemical and physical testing laboratories. 
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In the up-to-date and well-equipped chemical laboratory 
routine tests and analyses are carried out. These include 
the hourly analyses of the water and carbonate content of 
slurry, a detailed daily analysis of a representative hourly 
sample of clinker and two flue gas tests a day. The Slurry 
test keeps the chemist informed of the proportions in which 
the raw materials are added. The lime saturation of cement 
can be computed from the results of the clinker analysis. 
An Orsat Apparatus is used for the flue gas test in which 
the percentage of carbon dioxide, oxygen and carbon;mon- 
oxide is determined. From these results the amount Of* fuel 
burnt to produce 100 tons of clinker can be found. The 
calorific value of coal is determined by means of a Roland 
Wild Calorimeter on the arrival of each fresh consignment 
and all raw materials purchased are chemically _ tested. 
Monthly analyses of clay and cement samples are also carried 
out. The heat of hydration of Low Heat Portland Cement 
is determined periodically. 

The physical testing of cement mainly deals with its 
strength, soundness and fineness. Tensile mortar briquettes 
and compression cubes are made daily to check the quality 
of the-cement produced. The Hot Pat test determines the 
soundness and the specific surface test, using Rigden’s ap- 
paratus, gives an accurate estimation of its fineness. The 
residue left on a No. 170 sieve also gives an indication 
of fineness. Le Chatelier’s test for expansion and tests for 
normal consistency and setting time are also carried out. 
Cement from the grinding mills, just before it is stored into 
the silos, and cement from the packing house are individually 
tested for strength and soundness so as to ensure that 
only good and standard cement leaves the factory. 


Maintenance 


As the power throughout the works is generated electri- 
cally and conveyed by cable to the various machines, a power 
substation of the China Light and Power Company and a 
repair shop play a very important part in the maintenance 
of the factory. 

All the motors have to be overhauled periodically and re- 
paired when burnt. The transformers and air compressors 
have to be checked. The power factor must be kept as 
near to unity as possible and all means of economy have 
to be resorted to. Many different types of tradesmen are 
necessary for the maintenance of the factory, such as elec- 
tricians, fitters, blacksmiths, masons, carpenters and welders. 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURED GOODS 


Exports in December and for 1953 


A bright spot during the year was notably increased 
exports of Hongkong manufactured goods, according to 
details issued by the H.K. Government, which despite Indo- 
nesian trade restrictions improved from $486.2 million in 
1952 to $635.3 million in 1953, or 23.2% of the Colony’s 
total exports, although part of this improvement is due to 
a wider range being included in the recorded statistics. It 
is estimated that if all Hongkong’s products were separately 
classified in the statistics, the percentage would be in the 
region of 30%. 

Exports of commodities, including minerals manufac- 
tured or produced in Hongkong which are recorded separately 
in the Trade Statistics, amounted in December to a total 
value of $53 million as against $57.5 million for the pre- 
vicus month, a decrease of 7.9%. Of the principal items 
exported, cotton piece goods fell by $6.3 million, of which 
total Indonesia alone accounted for $5 million. On the 
other hand exports of footwear of textile materials with 
rubber soles increased sharply from $1.8 million to $4.3 
million, over 50% of which went to the United Kingdom. 


Industry—The following interesting developments have 
come to notice: (a) A large new factory, of several 
storeys, is in the planning stage for the manufacture of 
torch batteries of a standard that can match that of any 
other country. Plastics and tubes for toothpaste etc. will 
also be made. Construction will commence as soon as a 
site can be found. (b) A factory for making fluorescent 
tubes is also planned and the plant has been ordered. (c) 
Yet another concern interested in the enamel section of 
local industry is opening a factory to produce frit (a sub- 
stance used in the enamelling process). (d) The knitting 
mills in Hongkong are mainly using obselete machines but 
a leading importer, chiefly engaged in textile machinery, 
has decided to build a mill equipped with the most modern 
plant. This will be the first of its kind in the Colony and 
the machinery will be arriving within the next six months. 
(e) A new stamping factory was opened for enamel uten- 
sils. (f) A revealing indication of the continued develop- 
ment of the Colony’s industry is the statement made in 
the Director’s Report for 1953 of the China Light and 
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HK Products Exported Jan.-November 1953 
(As shown separately in HK Trade Classification Lists) 


Percent of HK 
Total Exports. 


Power Company, to the effect that no less than 345 factories 
of various types had been added to their load during the 
year. (g) A number of applications have been received to 
import diesel engines, ostensibly for the Colony’s fishing 1953 $ 
fleet. (h) Hongkong acid factories are experiencing diffi- 


culty in obtaining their requirements of sulphur. They 33503 437 147 

report that they have been unsuccessful in obtaining sup- March PPP 9 fc0 56.024.360 196 

plies from normal sources and recourse has had to be pS erereeagetae 66.890 505 947 

made to Japan where little is available and that at a very Eee 71.739 365 268 Fis] 

high price. Hongkong stocks are diminishing and are high — anne 978 

priced. (i) ‘Supplies of borax now seem to be coming 58.816.904 96.7 

forward more plentifully from the United States. 43.910 215 
11th Exhibition of Hongkong Products—The highlight peptember .............. ..... 89,781,543 23.0 Jan 

of the month was the of the Eleventh Exhibition 51,131,036 24.1 f 

of Hongkong Products on December 14, 1953. This is the ee =, 2 ee 57,531,002 28.6 Fru 

biggest of the annual exhibitions so far. The number of December __..... raesevlies ade 52,969,973 25.6 No 
stall units amounted to 522, representing an increase of 635.287.9004 929 

100 over the number for last year. The area of the site | nas ara j > j 

was increased by some 10,000 square feet. Monthly averages: 1952 ..............--001.....:. $40.5 million Bee 

A new item of special interest among Hongkong pro- SEE * Scbtiwscnsuabbuctesaced $52.9 million 
ducts at the Eleventh Exhibition was electric clocks. EXPORTS OF 4ONGKONG PRODUCTS FCR DECEMBER Cig 
Certification of Origin, etc —For Comprehensive Certi- . 1953 AND FOR THE YEAR Iro 

ficates of Origin this was the fourth record month in suc- (As shown separately in Trade Returns) C 

cession. There was, however, a decrease in the number of December Jan./Dec Tw 

tourist certificates and ordinary Certificates of Origin 1952 1952 ( 
issued; the total figure for certificates in $ 

less than that for the previous month. Fees collected for 

certificates reached record figure, but the value of Pre 

goods exported under certificates showed a slight decrease ds pg t 

compared with the previous month. 401 654 Lo 

Of the $70 Comprehensive Certificates of Origin issued, indie 394975 7608 802 Co 
hardwood furniture, oyster sauce and preserved plums were Malaya 955 628 68'409°759 To 
the chief commodities. Of the 675 Tourist Certificates 499/974 "792 144 Be 
issued, hardwood furniture, silk garments and silk piece 527229 4.534764 
coods were the main purchases. This figure for Compre- 2.27994] 24126 320 | 
hensive Certificates of Origin was the highest for any 2139996 9°790 145 Ce 

month so far; it showed an increase of 299 over the figure Wet Afcies (icin) 2657136 191478456 

for the previous month. Kast Africa (British) ........ 1,631,848 16,860,682 7 7 

Factory inspections carried out during the month (Central Africa (British) 583,128 - 8,483,225 

reached a record total of 868 making a grand total of 5.279 British West Indies ........_. 408.771 6,109,261 

for the year 1953. Of these 714 were spot and routine British Oceania... 124.438 2,683,607 

checks on account of exports to the United States; the ppitish Commonwealth, Other _ 628.887 8.531.754 

balance was for Ordinary Certificates of Origin and Im- 18,821 163.240 

perial Preference Certificates. Fees collected for inspec- Africa, 1,209,170 10,101,266 

tions amounted to. $3,172.50. 703,256 9.260.137 

The more important products manufactured in Hong- Central America .............. 828,431 6,847,092 
kong valued at over $10 million, showing the major markets, Argentina wu... pone 1.379 
South America, Other .............. 640,844 4,979,211 m: 
Export 1953 Major markets China (excluding Formosa) .._. 30,500 258,883 ur 
$ Formosa (Taiwan) 237,110 3,800,797 

Cotton piece goods . 157,546,165 Indonesia, Philippines, Indochina 137.536 2,886,827 

Cotton yarns ........ 100,188,080 Indonesia, 2,212,057 8,505,894 is 

Cotton singlets 72,218,687 Indonesia, Malaya, Philippines 2,029,098 19,134,878 

Shirts _.. 54,266,636 Thailand, British East, Middle and Near East ..... 831,561 2,941,667 | di 
West and Central Central ee svivosancnssintiinesss 8,994 63.911 T 
Africa, Malaya. United States Oceania ............ 985,697 3,621.520 b. 

52,657,487 United Kingdom, Thai- Oceania, mes. 259,566 1,641,746 

South American Coun 184.116 517°069 

Preserved fruit ........ 15,175,397 Malaya, "795 134.265 

—--—— 
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EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS BY 
COMMODITIES FOR DECEMBER 1953 
AND FOR THE YEAR 


(As shown separately in Trade Returns) 


December Jan./Dec. 
1953 1953 
$ $ 
Fish, fish products, crustacea, 

molluses in airtight containers 101,170 1,612,639 
Fruits and fruit peels, preserved 

648,839 15,175,397 
Jams, marmalades, fruit jellies, 

fruit pulps, pastes .................... — 1,154 
Fruit juices, unfermented .......... 4,612 113,427 
Non-alcoholic beverages, waters 

(not incl. fruit or vegetable 

Beer (incl. ale, stout, porter) 

and other fermented cereal 

Iron ore and concentrates (ex- 

cept pyrites not roasted) ........ 588,000 6,841,931 
Tungsten ore (wolframite) and 

92,100 2,383,663 
Lacquers, and varnishes .............. 211,383 2,320,283 
Prepared paints, enamels, mas- 

Cotton piece goods ....................-. 11,312,732 157,546,165 
Towels, not embroidered ......:..... 685,647 17,026,636 
Bed linen, table linen, toilet 

linen (incl. towels), em- 

Iron and steei bars and rounds .. 65,162 2,531,665 
Household utensils of iron and 

‘steel, enameled 4,686,689 44,194,916 
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December  Jan./Dece: 

1953 1953 

$ $ 
Household utensils of aluminium 220,014 3,949,226 
383,545 13,680,353 
5,265,126 72,218,687 

Underwear and nightwear, em- 

Outerwear, embroidered ............ 500,633 5,782,306 
Articles of clothing (e.g., hand- 

kerchiefs, shawls, etc.), em- 

132,607 2,093,663 
Vacuum flasks and jugs, complete 454,377 6,354,456 

HK CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN, ETC. ISSUED 
DURING 1953 
Imperial Comprehensive 120A, Certified 
1953 Certificates Preference Certificates Tourist Copies, Total 
of Origin Certificates of Origin Certificates Alterations 

Jan. 2,283 2,061 2 — 954 5,300 
Feb. 2,089 1,560 164 : R68 4,651 
Mar. 2,478 2,834 305 ~— 1,189 6,806 
Apr. 3,199 2,445 234 :, 1,052 6,930 
May 3,566 2,383 261 54 1,091 7,355 
June 2,587 2,729 260 233 1,124 6,933 
July 4,060 2,842 252 208 1,148 8,510 
Aug. 3,784 2,438 281 513 728 7,744 
Sept. 4,898 2,618 5E8 610 1,086 9,770 
Oct. 5,021 2,512 568 623 1,151 9,875 
Nov. 4,526 2,585 671 770 1,052 9,604 
Dec. 3,920 2,228 970 675 990 8,783 


HONGKONG’S NEW TERRITORIES 


From the Annual Report of the District Commissioner for 1952-53 


The New Territories, leased from China for 99 years 
in 1898, comprise 355 square miles, extending from the 
middle of Kowloon peninsula to the Shum Chun river and 
including 75 islands many of which are small, barren and 
uncultivated, while others such as Lantau, Cheung Chau, 
and Ping Chau, contain important centres of population and, 
in some cases, of small industry. The northern part of 
Kowloon peninsula, known as New Kowloon, is administered 
as part of the Urban Area: no account of its administration 
is made in this report. 


Much of the New Territories is steep, grassy moun- 
tainside, rising to 3,141 feet at Taimoshan. The ranges run 
mainly from north-east to south-west, the eastern half being 
deeply indented by arms of the sea and narrow valleys. 
The north-west contains the largest area of cultivable land, 
but villages and cultivation exist wherever flat land and 
water permit. 

The population of the New Territories is estimated at 
approximately 200,000. The indigenous inhabitants are 
Cantonese (pun ti), Hakka, and Hoklo, the latter being 
boat-dwellers in the eastern waters of the New Territories. 


The majority of the population lives in traditional 
village communities of one or more clans, mainly dependent 


_ for its livelihood on the cultivation of rice and vegetables 


in the surrounding fields. Villages on islands or on the 
coast combine agriculture with fishing, while the purely 
fishing population are centred mostly on Cheung Chau, Tai 
O (Lantau) and Taipo, or scattered throughout the eastern 
waters. Additional sources of income are found in the cul- 
tivation of pine-trees, in the keeping of livestock and poul- 


try, in the rearing of oysters, in fishing-ponds and salt 
pans, in small brickworks and lime-kilns, in tanneries, and 
in soya and beancurd factories. 


A feature of the post-war years has been the growth 
of modern farms specializing in poultry, livestock, fruit and 
flowers, often started with refugee capital. People from 
every province of China can now be found scattered about 
the New Territories. 


Another post-war feature is the growth of a non- 
indigenous population in towns such as Tsun Wan, Yuen 
Long, Shek Wu Hui and Sha Tin; and the more rapid 
development of country house and villa. Hitherto rural 
parts of the New Territories served by good communica- 
tions are taking on a suburban, and even industrial, aspect. 


The New Territories is in the administrative charge 
of a District Commissioner, assisted by a District Officer for 
each of the three districts: Yuen Long in the west, Taipo 
in the north and east, and the Southern District which 
includes the southern mainland, the southern half of the 
Saikung peninsula and the islands south and west of Hong- 
kong. Each District Officer is assisted by one or more 
Land Bailiffs, and by a small clerical and out-door staff 
numbering about twenty in all. 


The District Administration stands in particularly close 
relationship to the people of the New Territories, and thus 
finds itself concerned intimately in the activities of other 
departments even though these departments are not respon- 
sible to the District Administration. Close coordination is 
therefore maintained with the Police, Agricultural, Market- 
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ing and Co-operative, Education, Medical, Public Works, 
Social Welfare and Labour departments. 

District Officers sit as Police Court Magistrates, and 
hold Small Debts Courts and Land Courts under the New 
Territories Ordinance. A District Officer also performs the 
duties of an officer in the Secretariat for Chinese Affairs in 
the matter of family disputes and personal troubles. 


An important segment of the Department’s work stems 
from its responsibility for the occupation of Crown land 
under lease or permit, whether for agricultural, building or 
other purposes. This covers everything from the erection 
of village houses to large-scale development and town- 
planning. 

Crown Rent is collected on all private land, registers 
of which are maintained at each District Office. Here all 
documents and deeds relating to private land are registered 
and, if liable, stamped. Rates and property tax are collected 
and estate duty assessed. Revenue is collected on numerous 
permits and licences which, issuable by various authorities 
in the urban areas, are for the New Territories under the 
authority of the District Commissioner. . 

The District Commissioner is likewise the licensing 
authority under special rules made under the New Terri- 
tories Ordinance which are comparable with the bye-laws 
of the Urban Council. In public health work, which has 
expanded notably with the growth of towns, the depart- 
ment is advised by the Medical Officer of Health, New Terri- 
tories, and his staff. 

Development—Development and improvement of com- 
munications in the more outlying parts of the New Terri- 
tories were carried a stage further by the completion, during 
the summer, of two substantial public piers with adjoining 
reclamation at Cheung Chau Island and near Tai O in Lan- 
tau. These two projects, costing HK$264,000 (£16,250) 
and HK$415,000 (£26,000) respectively, were financed from 
the Colonial Development & Welfare Fund. . 

Towards the end of the year a Colonial Development 
& Welfare grant of £13,000 was approved for minor irriga- 
tion schemes, mainly in the Yuen Long District. The 
Irrigation Engineer and his staff were then transferred to 
the Public Works Department which will be responsible for 
the execution of the schemes. The schemes involve mainly 
the reconstruction of channels, dams and bunds, and the 
development of wells and small storage areas, and will bene- 
fit innumerable small-holders. 

A survey team financed from Colonial Development & 
Welfare funds undertook development surveys at Silvermine 
Bay and Tai O on Lantau, and at Ping Chau, Cheung Chau 
and Sai Kung. 

The new village of Pak Sha Wan, on the road to Sai 
Kung, was completed in July to house the inhabitants re- 
moved from Kau Sai in the centre of the Port Shelter Firing 
Range. The new village comprises 17 houses, family temple, 
school hall, pigsties, grass-stores and latrine. Disturbance 
compensation was paid to villagers and boat-people, and new 
land granted on permit to the villagers. 


Construction of the main dam for the new Tai Lam 
Reservoir began early in the new year, and was preceded 
by the surrender of a further 25 acres of private land, 
Volunteers from the villages affected were given letters as- 
sisting them (vo obtain work with the contractors. 


There was no falling off in applications to lease Crown 
land both for building and agricultural purposes, but public 
auctions were not keenly attended, and local capital was 
less interested than heretofore in building development in 
the market towns. Taipo and Shek Wu Hui in particular 
are less prosperous, but building in Yuen Long still con- 
tinued steadily in accordance with the layout, and also at 
Tsun Wan. Outside the market towns, Sha Tin and Ting 
Kau continue to be the most popular places for suburban- 
type development. Planned development is being introduced 
in the former, while at the latter rectification of lot boun- 
daries has promoted development of good building-cum- 
garden sites in accordance with a layout, and has improved 
the amenities and appearance of the area. 


Premia on new leases brought in over $425,000 com- 
pared with $285,000 for the previous year. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


10%-Mile Beach was selected for the construction of 
private bathing sheds on five-year permit, but public response 
was not keen. 


Afforestation of the Tai Lam Reservoir catchment area 
necessitated the surrender of village forestry rights over 
many acres of hillside. Compensation was paid for growing 
trees. 


Industry—Small-scale rural industries can be found 
scattered about the New Territories. With few exceptions, 
such as the two large brick and ceramic factories at Castle 
Peak, industry on a large scale is concentrated in or near 
Tsun Wan (where there are over 20 large factories), and 
is not permitted to develop haphazardly elsewhere. Tsun 
Wan has much of the appearance of a boom-town. 


The long-established match factory on Ping Chau was 
forced through lack of orders to close in November for three 


months. It reopened early in 1953 with a reduced labour 
force. 


Illicit mining, widespread at the beginning of the year, 
had substantially declined by the end, due largely to a sharp 
fall in the price of wolfram. There are now sixteen areas 
under temporary mining licence, while of those under lease 
only Ma On Shan iron mine and Needle Hill wolfram mine 


continued production. Lin Ma Hang lead mine reopened on 
March 15. 


Rural Committees—All villages nominate one or more 
Village Representatives. In certain well-defined areas these 
Representatives compose or elect rural committees. There 
is considerable diversity in the origins, methods of election, 
and functions of these committees. 


Village representatives and rural committees continued 
to do useful work both for the people they represent and 
for the Government, and helped to bring Government and 
people into closer touch. One new Rural Committee was 
in the process of formation at the end of the year, repre- 
senting the villages in the Ha Tsuen area. 


Welfare—Prosperity generally has fallen away since 
the years 1949/51. This applies particularly to the towns 
and areas on the railway or near the border. Decline in 
trade with China and control of exports is the main cause. 


There has been a corresponding increase in unemploy- 
ment, which District Officers do all they can to counter 
by finding jobs for the local-born with Government Depart- 
ments, the Services, on big contracts or with local firms. 


For the first time 200 New Territories-born volunteers 
were recruited by Messrs. Gibb, Livingston, with the help 
of District Offices, for employment in the Seria oilfields in 
Brunei, and a further recruitment of 150 was in progress 


at the end of the year. There was no recruitment for Nauru 
and Ocean Islands. 


Much time is devoted to assisting local-born inhabi- 


tants to obtain copies of birth-certificates and travel docu- 
ments. 


A serious disaster occurred at the end of September, 
when a 200’ break in the Shing Mun catchwater caused a 
flood and avalanche of earth and rocks to descend upon a 
squatter area in Tsun Wan. Three persons were killed, with 
twelve missing, presumed dead. About 80 huts’ were 
destroyed and 10 acres of vegetable fields. The Social 
Welfare Office quickly organized relief in the form of food, 
clothing, bedding and accommodation, assisted by the Tsun 
Wan Rural Committee. Over $90,000 was subscribed to a 
relief fund for the victims and distributed to them. 


A new branch headquarters for the Boy Scouts was 
opened in Yuen Long, and a holiday camp for underprivileged 


children (from the urban areas) at Silvermine Bay, Lan- 
tau. 


Hay Ling Island was proclaimed a Leper Settlement. 


Public Health—The main development in this field was 
the completion of two public markets for the sale of meat, 
fish and vegetables at Sai Kung and Sha Tau Kok. A 


market under private management was also licensed at 
San Hui. 


Public Health legislation is being steadily improved to 
keep pace with expanding population in market towns. 
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»» Ales were made governing slaughterhouses, the sale of ice- 
¢<ream, and the compulsory inoculation of those engaged in 
food business. 


There was a noticeable improvement in the congestion 
of hawkers’ stalls at Yuen Long and Sha Tin. The water- 
supply of Yuen Long is being expanded, and important work 
also started in Yuen Long at the end of the year on drain- 
age. 

Until heavy rain interrupted work, wells were being 
deepened on the isolated island of Ping Chau in Mirs Bay. 
When this is completed the islanders should no longer be 
dependent on water-borne supplies. 


Two travelling dispensaries operating in the northern 
mainland were re-equipped and put into service in Decem- 
ber. A dispensary was opened on Lamma Island, operated 
by the New Zealand Presbyterian Mission. St. John Am- 
bulance, Police and Army patrols continued to do excellent 
medical work in outlying villages and islands. 


The Pok Oi Free Hospital near Yuen Long, the only 
non-government hospital in the New Territories, completed 
its first full year of operation with considerable success. 
There is a total of 36 beds, and the average daily out- 
patient attendance has been around 200. It is well sup- 
ported by local subscription, but special funds had to be 
raised to meet the rapid expansion of its work, and a 
successful religious ceremony (Man Yuen Shing Wui) raised 
over $100,000 in September. A special Flag Day, the first 
in the New Territories, raised $18,000. 


In addition to the inoculation centre and detention 
kennels at Castle Peak, a new rabies inoculation centre was 
opened at Taipo. By amendment to the law inoculation 
was made free to all dog-owners in the New Territories. 
Inoculation was carried out by roving teams as usual. 


Education—It is thought that the proportion of school- 
ss children is lower in the New Territories than in the 
iy. Village schools, invariably assisted by Government 

subsidy, are to be found almost everywhere, but often 
housed in inadequate or unsatisfactory buildings. A really 
great improvement in this respect was made by the grant 
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of building subsidies to no less than 15 primary schools 
which were completed or under construction during the 
course of the year. Some of these are exceptionally fine 
buildings, for which the local communities, assisted by rela- 
tives abroad, raised subscriptions equal to or more than the 
government grant. 

A new Government primary school at Taipo was opened 
by the Colonial Secretary on December 4th, and a decision 
was given to build another one near Sha Tau Kok. 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce presented two 
libraries of school books, one to Cheung Chau and one to 
Ping Chau. 

Communications—Road communications have notably 
improved in the past three years. Taipo and Fanling are 
now linked with Yuen Long by Routes I and II which meet 
at Sek Kong: A road leads from Ping Shan via intervening 
villages towards Deep Bay. 

During the year Route II was completely resurfaced, 
and at the end of the year an hourly bus service was 
opened on Route I, which had been provided with the neces- 
sary stops and passing bays. A surfaced feeder road was 
constructed from the 21st milestone on the main circular 
road towards the Castle Peak Agricultural Station and a 
motorable earth road leading from Taipo Market around 
the north shore of Tolo Harbour was completed as far as 
Shuen Wan village. 

A new branch post-office was opened in Tsun Wan. 


An additional daily ferry service was put on from 
Aberdeen to Tai O and return, mainly for the benefit of 
the Fish Marketing Organization. 


Public Order—The main offences concern larceny and 
possession, return from banishment, and possession of duti- 
able commodities. Summonses were mainly for traffic 
offences and for unlicensed or unmuzzled dogs. The New 
Territories continued to be largely free of serious crime. 

Revenue & Expenditure—Total revenue collected, 
$1,360,287.23, an increase over the previous year of 
$140,000 due to increased premia on new leases, mainly 
in the Taipo District. Total expenditure, $816,280.97. 


THE KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 


From the Annual Report for 1952/53 


Once again the Railway’s activities for the year 1952- 
53 have been affected by the various controls imposed on 
normal trading. The import and export tonnages with China 
present a clear picture of the state of affairs for whereas 
imports from China amounted to 220,822 tons, exports 
were only 43,780 tons resulting in a large return empty 
wagon mileage. 


Very early on in the year, the import traffic started to 
fall off, and it appeared doubtful as to whether it would be 
possible to complete the financial year with a working 
balance. Fortunately, conditions improved in the month of 
July, and the year closed with a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure of some $1,360,000. 


This result has not been accomplished without vigilance 
over expenditure by all Sections of the Department. Cer- 
tain expenditure, which otherwise would have fallen in an 
easier financial year, was unavoidable owing to the inordinate 
delay of the materials from England. 


The Railway continues to suffer disappointment and a 
loss in revenue through the delay in supplying the new 
passenger coaches ordered in 1947. They were promised 
for the first quarter of 1953, but it now seems doubtful 
whether they will be available at the earliest before 1954. 


Sales of old materials during the year amounted to 
609,257.99. They may well be described as clearance sales 
after the work of rehabilitation. has been carried out. 


The supply of sleepers continued to be a source of an- 
xiety and expense. The Thai Government was unable to 


supply as was hoped. Finally, semi-hardwood sleepers were 
obtained from Malaya, and after creosoting the cost reached 
$44.02 per sleeper. 


The cost of coal has been more modest, due to a re- 
duction in shipping freight charges. Indian, South African 
and Chinese Tatung coals have all been used with prices 
varying from $120.10 to $145.40 a ton. 


The boilers of the 2-8-0 austerity locomotives have 
been giving trouble. The fireboxes are stayed with both 
copper and steel stays, the steel stays being fitted with a 
nut on the side nearest the fire. The steel stays, the root 
diameter of which is 9/16’, have rusted and commenced 
to break, but since they have no tell-tale holes, it is difficult 
to detect which have broken. Engine No. 28 recently failed 
in traffic and a bulging plate was found on both the inside 
and the outside of the firebox plates. Three locomotives 
have already been fitted with copper stays of %’’ thickness 
in between the engine frame, an expensive business, and 
more will be converted as quickly as possible. Meanwhile, 
it will be necessary to submit all boilers to a hydrostatic 
test every six months instead of annually. 


Steam locomotives are, however, uneconomic for this 
Line, and the continuous heavy cost of maintenance must 
force the pace of a conversion to diesel electric traction. 


Traffic—Traffic revenue for the current year amounted 
to $5,254,583 and showed an increase of 4.95% over the 
previous year. The increase was due to quantities of goods 
exported from China. The freight receipts so derived were 
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$1,340,910 being an increase of 103.21% over those of last 
year. 


The total import tonnage for the year from China was 
220,287 metric tons and the weight of the principal imports 
appears as follows (in metric tons): 


Beans of various descriptions 49,467; Bran 41,909; 
Vegetable oils of various kinds 26,077; Eggs 18,267; Sesame 
15,215; Rice 5,148; Native medicine 3,268; Poultry 3,065; 
Bean noodle 2,764; Ground nuts 2,718; Cotton waste 2,376; 
Ground nut cakes 2,364; Fresh vegetables 1,434; Melon 
seeds 1,419; Hemp 1,327; Cotton seed cakes 1,229; Maize 
1.125; Nutgall 1,121. 


In all, 165,215 head of live pigs were also received into 
the Colony. This made the receipts from animal traffic 
better than last year’s by $70,947. 


Goods tonnage in the reverse direction amounted to 
33.728 metric tons and again declined by 63.55% due to the 


embargo. The monetary value was $394,863, a drop of 
46.10%. 

Handling receipts have increased from $258,375 _ to 
$390,467, an increase commensurate with the increase in 


goods traffic tonnage. The transport contracts which are 
of two years’ duration provide that the contractor shall 
offer a fixed percentage to the Railway for each station’s 
coolie labour. The Railway collects all charges which are 
brought to account on invoices or miscellaneous way-bills, 
and the balance after deducting the appropriate percentage 
is returned to the contractor. The system works extremely 
well since it affords an equality of gain or sacrifice bota 
to the Railway Administration and the contractor. 


Owing to the increased number of foreigners being sent 
out of China via Shum Chun, baggage receipts at the junc- 
tion station of the Kowloon-Canton Railway (British Sec- 
tion) and the Canton-Hankow Railway (Chinese Section), 
were up by 52.21%. 


Passenger Bookings: Local passenger traffic was better 
during this financial year. The increase was partly due to 
more picnickers and partly due to the fact that many 
refugees living on their capital found urban costs more 
than they could afford and so were driven to the villages 
along the railway. Both the passenger journeys and re- 
ceipts were up by 11.55% and 2.92% respectively. 


Non-local passenger traffic was poor. The regulations 
controlling emigrants and immigrants on both sides of the 
boundary forced the figure down by 68.99% for passenger 
journeys and 89.71% in receipts. 

Operation: No major changes have been made in the 
timetable since 1st May, 1951, when it was reduced as far 
as possible without causing inconvenience to the travelling 
public. It appears to satisfy reasonable needs while being 
economic and flexible in operation. 

Train punctuality has not been altogether satisfac- 
tory. Unavoidable delays have been caused by the Pelice 
Authorities holding up trains at Fanling Station in order 
to carry out searches for unauthorized persons trying to 
get into the prohibited border area. 

Rates & Fares: There were no alterations to the 
basic rates and fares. 

Military personne! were continual offenders by travel- 
ling without having first obtained proper _ tickets. On 
December 5th, 1952, a new rule was introduced whereby 
a 50% surcharge was imposed on all Military personnel 
travelling without tickets. Beneficial results have been 
obtained. 

Accidents: In the early morning of April 26th, 1952, 
a permanent-way coolie lost both legs in an accident at 
Kowloon Station yard. He was just about to finish his 
night work when a train of empty coaches propelling into 
the Station knocked him down. On recovery and after 
having been fitted with artificial legs, he was given a light 
job at Kowloon Station as an attendant. 

On the afternoon of December 10th, 1952, at Mile 17% 
Military Occupation Crossing, an army gun carriage towing 
a gun collided with a local train. All the seven passengers 
in the vehicle were thrown out into a field and sustained 
injuries. 


' the twelve 2-8-0 locomotives, ten of them are now equipped 


FAR EASTERM 


Economic REVIEW 


On the night of December 20, 1952, a goods train ran 
into the rear of a rake of empty coaches just outside Kow- 
loon Station’s distant signal. The cost of repair to the 


damaged rolling stock amounted to $98,903.15. Fortunately 
there were no casualties. 


The following accidents happened during the year:— 


_ Trespassers killed by trains 2; trespassers injured by 
trains 3; passengers injured by trains 3; staff injured by 
trains 1; train collision 1; derailment—shunting 1; level 
crossing gates damaged by Military. motor vehicles 3; level 
crossing gates damaged by private vehicle 1; railway pier 
& pier fixtures damaged by launch 1; other Railway property 
damaged by Military motor vehicles 3; other Railway pro- 
perty damaged by private vehicle 1; military armoured car 


towing a field gun collided with train 1; fires on goods 
trains 2. 


_ Convictions: The Railway Police have carried out 
their patrols efficiently. The number of convictions for the 
year was 15 as against 53 last year. 


Accounts—The accounts show that despite the short 
distance over which this section of the Kowloon-Canton 
Railway operates, the Railway is an important component 
in the economic life of the Colony. 


Capital Account: Total investment assets at the close 
of the year amounted to $37,881,310.30 which is an increase 
over the previous year of a little under two million. Further 
rehabilitation of the track accounted for $1,216,099.56 whilst 
additional rolling stock received during the year accounted 
for another half million. A block of new flats completed 


during the year for staff required to be “on call’ cost 
$140,855.99. 


Operating Account: Total revenue exceeded expendi- 
ture for the year by approximately $1,360,000 which is an 
increase of over five lakhs on the previous year. This in- 
crease, in view of the various trade restrictions, may be 
regarded as a considerable achievement. Operating expen- 
diture for the year was almost equal to that for 1951/52 
as although running expenses were up, due to the fluctuat- 
ing prices in coal and fuel oil, it proved possible to reduce 
expenses under other items. 


Profit & Loss Account: Owing to large Government 
loans interest payable by the Railway is high, and after 
making a provision of $500,000 for Depreciation Reserves. 
a nett loss is recorded for the year of $155,553.59. But 
for the fact that the sale of Capital assets and surplus stores 
realized $609,257.99 an even greater loss would have been 
recorded. As the sum of five million is being transferred 
from the Surplus Appropriation Account to amortize Special 
Expenditure Loans incurred since 1939, interest payable 
next year will be correspondingly less. 


Railway Unallocated Stores Account: The dividing of 
the Unallocated Stores physical and financial records, of 
which the latter are now under the direct supervision of 
the Senior Accountant, produced tangible results. The Un- 
allocated Stores tabular summary has, for the first time 


since the war, been balanced without having to declare any 
unaccountable difference. 


Mechanical Workshops—Locomotives: Austerity 2-8-0 
locomotives Nos. 27, 29 and 32 were given a general over- 
haul. These overhauls included the addition of an adjust- 
able type of axle box guides and the alteration of valve 
pistons from the multi-ring type to the two-ring type. Of 


with adjustable guides; only Nos. 22 and 24 are without 
them. Experience has shown that the multi-ring type valve 
pistons are very difficult to withdraw. Rings and pistons 
often break in the process of withdrawal. The two ring 


type is much better in this respect, and hence the con- 
version. 


The following alterations were done on locomotives:— 
(a) Steel stays concealed between locomotive frames of 
locomotives Nos. 26, 28 and 30 were changed to %” copper 
stays. (b) The washout “plugs of locomotive No. 27 were 
changed to the Housley type. A Housley washout plug 
was added to the barrel of the boiler of this locomotive 
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2 boiler. (c) The hydrostatic lubricators of four austerity 


-8-0 locomotives were changed to Wakefield mechanical 
lubricators. 


Carriages & Wagons: Composite 3rd class and Guard 
Van Carriage No. 310 damaged in the accident outside 
Kowloon Station on December 20th, 1952, was rebuilt from 
a wood body to a steel body. The two side sills of this 
carriage were replaced with new channels and the rest of 
the underframe was reinforced and repaired. The floor was 
surfaced with Durastic cold lay flooring composition rein- 
forced with chicken wire in the passenger compartment 
and expanded metal in the luggage compartment. Nine 
carriages were overhauled. The floors of three of these 
carriages were surfaced with Durastic cold lay flooring com- 
position, four with asphalt tiles and three with red porce- 
lain tiles. Two 30-ton wagons were overhauled. Thirteen 
carriages and two wagons were painted. Ninety-two all- 
steel 4534 metric ton wagons were repainted on the outside 
from gray to black colour. 


Five goods brake vans were received from the United 
Kingdom in February, 1953. They were assembled and put 
into service in March 1953. 


All carriage springs, with the exception of those of 
carriages Nos. 205, 206, 103 and 104, are semi-elliptic solid 
eye back plate type. Quite a number of these springs 
break every month. The breakage is on the back plate just 
in front of the solid eye. A number of methods of reducing 
this breakage has been tried. The only method that gave 
any success was the discarding of the solid eye back plate 
and the use in its place of the loose washer type of back 
plate. Six carriage springs to this type of back plate have 
been altered and after nearly a year in service, not one 
has broken. It has therefore been decided that when the 
present stock of solid eye back plate semi-elliptic springs 


T° to clean out accumulated mud and scale in this part of 


-are exhausted, they will be replaced with the loose washer 


ack plate type of semi-elliptic springs. 
Foundiy Building: The new foundry building com- 


pleted in March 1952 was made ready for use at the end 
of June 1952. 


Work for Government Departments: A_ consider- 
able amount of work was done for other Hongkong 
Government Departments. The most important items were 
the building of the bodies of two armoured cars and five 
bullet deflectors for the Police revolver ranges. 


Way & Structures—Maintenance. Way and structures 
were maintained in good order during the year. 


Track. The programme of re-railing the main line 
commencing in 1947-48 was completed in February, 1953. 
Approximately 434 miles of main line track were renewed 
during the year. The renewal of Loop Line at Taipo Station 
was also completed in March, 1953. 


Various new minor works, the most important being 
the looping up of roads in Hung Hom Station, the installa- 
tion of a new crossover at Lowu, new siding at Fanling, 
new rail lubricators on curves from Mile 934 to 10%, etce., 
were carried out during the year. 


Rail Creep: Rail creep along the whole line has been 
carefully watched. Additional anchors were added where 
necessary in order to keep this creep under control. The 
maximum rail creep recorded during the year was only 
3 inches. 


Kilometer & Gradient Posts: All Kilometer and Gra- 
dient Posts were repaired or replaced and. painted. 


Tunnels: All tunnels were inspected and maintained 
in good condition. 
Bridges: Bridge No. 24 which had been dropped into 


sea water during the last war was thoroughly inspected in 
July, 1952. It was found that the bridge was in a very 
bad state of repair. Practically all the bottom and portions 
» of the web stiffeners and more than 6,000 rivets were cor- 
coded. Many anchor bolts were missing while the ends of 


“the spans were resting on deteriorated timber packings. 


The whole bridge was completely strengthened, repaired and 
painted in December, 1952. 
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Some other major bridges including the foundations 
of their abutments and piers were also inspected and re- 
pairs to foundations which had been undermined by scour 
were carried out where necessary. 


Cutting & Embankments: There were no major land- 
slips nor wash-outs during the year. Only minor repairs 
to certain portions of the stone embankment at Mile 12, 
which were loosened or scoured away by sea water, were 
carried out. 


Drainage: Considerable attention was paid to drainage 
improvement along the track, the most important being the 
installation of new sub-soil drains between the main and 
loop lines at Taipo Market Station and the new open side 
channels near Mile 1634 where floods usually occurred during 
rainy seasons. The side channels inside Gill’s Cutting were 
also repaired and cleaned. 


‘' Road Level Crossings: One new road level crossing 
10 ft. wide was laid at Mile 16% for the use of the Military 
Authorities. 


Roads: The approach road to Yaumati Station and 
sidings from Argyle Street was re-surfaced. The road in 
front of “B” Class Quarters, Hung Hom, was also widened 
and surfaced. 


Station Buildings & Platforms: A new station build- 
ing, composed of a “Lothian” shed 100’ x 34’ and a booking 
office 36’ x 16’ was erected at Lowu Station. Two low 
platforms each 550 ft. long were also constructed in this 
new station. These additions provide good shelter and 
better comfort to passengers using this locality which has 
now become the terminus for the British Section of the 
Line. 


The station buildings of Yaumati Station including the 
signal cabin and the shelter were completely overhauled. A 
length of ‘about 100 ft. of platform on the south-western 
end of this station was surfaced with pre-cast cement con- 
crete blocks to avoid the formation of muddy swamps during 
the wet season. 


The main station building and the shelter at Shatin 
Station were repaired and decorated. All the exterior sur- 
faces of this old brick building were plastered, and all win- 
dows were renewed with metal windows. Approximately 
210 ft. of queue railings were erected together with the 
addition of 2 new booking windows so as to improve the 
booking system of this small but busy station. 


Staff Quarters: A block of new quarters consisting of 
8 flats was completed in June, 1952. 


All other staff quarters were maintained in good order 
and improved where necessary as funds permitted during 
the year. 


Land: The following areas of Railway land were leased 
for various purposes: 435,858 sq. ft. for Military camps, 
etc.; 6,000 sq. ft. for a Bible Auditorium (Seventh Day 
Adventists); 11,324 sq. ft. for motor car service; 2,856 
sq. ft. for storage; 3,000 sq. ft. for film-titling studio; 62,913 
sq. ft. for cultivation and gardening; 101,262 sq. ft. for 
various other purposes. Total: 623,213 sq. ft. 


Revenue collected from the lease of the above areas 
of Railway land during the year amounted to $64,941.88. 
The Military land is held on a permit at $1.00 per annum. 


An area of about 231,500 sq. ft. of Railway land at 
Hung Hom was also utilized by other Government Depart- 
ments for rice godowns, a cemetery depot and a police 
camp. 


Advertising Space: 
the year was 7,051 sq. ft. 
ed to $94,991.50. 


Old Surplus & Unserviceable Materials: Approximately 
1,471 tons of old rails and 24 tons of steel sleepers were 
sold by public tenders for a total sum of $456,771. 


Advertising space let out during 
Revenue from this source amount- 


Stores—The stores section was reorganized during the 
year by the transfer of the stores accounting to the direct 
control of the Senior Accountant. The change has resulted 
in greater efficiency both in accounting and store-keeping. 
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Details of stores purchased in 1951/52 and 1952/53 
are as follows :— 


Coal: 
1952/53 was 8,030 tons. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONomiIc REVIEW 


The total quantity of coal purchased duri? 
This, compared with 6,847 ton. 


in 1951/52, showed an increase of 1,183 tons. The average 


1951/52 1952/53 price of coal was $133.62 per ton delivered to Railway 
Furnace Oil  ................ 134,139.72 34,267.39 Furnace Oil: The consumption of oil for 1952/53 was 
Lubricating Oil _........... 28,880.31 27,517.05 only 181 tons as compared with 785 tons for the previous 
se alin A eda 4,607.20 4,284.00 year. This reduction arose from greater use of coal instead 
Government Stores of oil on account of the much lower cost of coal. The 

Pen so 112,605.95 158,388.96 average price of oil was $189.31 per ton. 

tas lama " 418.44 887.65 Staff—The establishment of the Railway at the end 
Locel Purchase ..._. 181.589.83 150.485.59 of the year consisted of the following staff : 106 Per- 
Crowi Agents ...... 9 945 125.23 1.846.996 29 manent & Pensionable; 277 Non-Pensionable; 333 Daily 


$3,674,343.63 $3,249,496.93 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 


Summary of Financial results for the past Three Years 


This was a reduction of 66 over the previous year. 


Head No List of heads 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 
1. Route Kilometrage—Operated 36 36 36 
2. $10,366,797 5,509,916 6,124,162 
3. Railway Operating Revenue ee $10,366,797 5,509,916 5,514,904 
5. $ 6,122,364 850,132 1,360,969 
6. Percentage of Railway Operating Expenditure to eset, Operating 

8. Percentage of Net Operating Revenué to Capital Investmer.i 18.22 2.36 3.59 
9. Railway Operating Revenue per Route Kilometre Operatei sists $ 287,967 153,060 153,19”? 
10. Railway Operating Expenditure per Route Kilometre Operated ............ $ 117,901 129,438 115,38 
12. Percentage of Passenger Receipt to Gross Railway Receipts _.................. 69.05 59.64 49.49 
15. Percentage of Goods Receipts to Gross Railway Receipts ....................... 27.70 31.23 36.31 
16. Tons of Goods Hauled 371,789 236,878 264,602 
17. Revenue from Other Sources .......... 50/51 51/52 52/53 
118,903 6,510 8,013 
Profit on Central Mechanical Works 17,539 32,883 21,117 
Sale of Surplus & Condemned 
— 264,455 609,258 $ 337,375 503,011 869,579 
18. Percentage of Revenue from other sources to Gross Railway Receipts 3.25 9.13 14.20 
Summary of Local and Non-Local Railway Passenger Traffic 
Current Year . Percentage of 
Previous Year (April, 1952 - March, 1953) » Passenger 
Inward Number of Passenger Number 
Revenue Passenger Traffic or Passenger Kilometre Revenue Carried Kilo- Revenue 
Outward Carried metres 
443,998.35 Inward 163,481 3,249,186 230,769.15 4.52 4.58 8.40 
Bookings to and from 
Lowu 
421,313.95 Outward 181,211 3,601,569 230,545.25 5.01 5.08 8.39 
1,065,038.25 Inward 1,605,356 31,906,451 1,115,125.79 44.43 45.01 40.58 
Bookings to and from 
stations other than 
Lowu 
1,140,361.42 Outward 1,663,545 32,136,384 1,171,219.03 46.04 45.33 42.63 
3,080.711.97 Total 3,613,593 70,893,590 2,747,659.22 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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HONGKONG COMMERCIAL ROUNDUP 


A Wheat Flour Mill for Hongkong— 
The first wheat flour mill to operate 
in Hongkong will commence in May. 
Its output capacity is expected to be 
able to fill local demands. The Hong- 
kong Flour Mill Limited, with its plant 
at West Point, will complete the in- 
stallation of the latest British milling 
equipment. This’ is capable of pro- 
ducing daily 6,000 bags (50 lbs each) 
of flour, or at the rate of 180,000 bags 
a month. Hongkong’s monthly flour 
consumption is estimated at 100,000 
bags. The first shipment of complete 
delivery of the milling equipment, with 
a pneumatic conveying system, is now 
enrcoute from the United Kingdom. 
The production of flour from the raw 
material is an entirely automatic and 
mechanical operation, which assures 
the production of best-quality flour. 
Canada, the United States and Aus- 
tralia will become the Mill’s’§ main 
source of supply for the wheat. Japan 
is also milling flour from Canadian, 
American and Australian wheat for 
export to Southeast Asian areas in- 
cluding Hongkong and Taiwan. 


Vegetable Oil: Direct sales of vege- 
table oils to overseas buyers by the 
Peking trade authorities have reduced 
local supplies to the lowest ebb for 
many years. Incoming’ shipments of 
edible vegetable oils, such as ground- 
nut oil, rapeseed oil, teaseed oil and 
cottonseed oil, have been suspended 
for some time. Now the export re- 
striction is extended to industrial vege- 
table oils, including woodoil, tallow, 
aniseed oil and castor oil. Recently a 
vessel left Shanghai for London and 
Rotterdam with 1,000 tons of East 
China woodoil, and in all probability 
the selling price was £110 per ton, 
ec. & f. Europe. 


China Trading Prospects— More 
orders from China, especially for capi- 
tal goods from foreign countries, are 
expected in connection with various 
industrialisation projects and national 
defence plans. Sales of Reconstruc- 
tion Bonds, fines on merchants’ and 
industrialists for tax evasion and other 


fraudulent practices on the  govern- 
ment and collection from them of 
taxes in arrears, are likely’ to yield 


more than the equivalent of HK$2,500 
million. Payments expected to 
finance imports into China. 


Local merchants having trade con- 
nections with Canton and Tientsin ex- 
pect that Hongkong will get a small 
share of the orders, particularly for 
woods not within the U.N. and local 

ibargoes and that Macao, which is 


‘andergoing lean times, will benefit 
generally. Orders will come to Hong- 
kong when the goods are_ required 


at short notice. 


Priority in purchases will go to 
Soviet Russia and other Iron Curtain 
countries, but most of these countries 
are in no position to supply China 
with all her requirements. China is in 
need of lorries and there were smug- 
gled in through South China in the 
latter part of 1953 some 300 Ameri- 
can-made trucks. Reports that Soviet 
Russia sent thousands of military 
lorries to China are untrue. What 
seem to be Russian trucks are former 
Japanese army vehicles. Most of them 
may be found in Manchuria and North 
China. 


Last year China imported through 
South China, capital and __ strategic 
goods amounting to an_— estimated 
HK$70 million. With more revenue 


for the first quarter of 1954, the figure 
is expected to be higher this year. The 
goods included water pipes, tinplates, 
black iron plates, galvanised iron 
sheets, electrical and wireless supplies. 
industrial chemicals, aluminium sheets, 
lorries and spare parts, asphalt and 
lubrication oil. 

Inlets of those shipments are Lap 
Shap Mei, an island about 25 miies 
south-east of Macao, Shek Ki in 
Chungshan County, Tai Shan in Po On 
County. Purchases were made from 
various countries in Asia and Western 
Europe through direct and roundabout 
ways. Bigger shipments’ in Russian, 
Polish and cther vessels went up to 
Whampoa and Tientsin. 


High Cost cf Living in South China 
—People in South China are worried 
by the steady increase in commodity 
prices, which have been on an upward 
trend since late last November and 
have gained momentum this year. 
The higher cost of living is due to 
the flotation of the Reconstruction 
Bonds and the issue of Jen Min Piao 
in 20,000 and 50,000 denominations. 
One clear indication of the markup 
in prices is given by rice, which is 
sold now at the official price of 150,160 
Jen Min Piao a shih picul (about 111 
pounds) for the “best grade.” The 
rate of exchange of Jen Min Piao for 
one Hongkong dollar’ has been 
stabilised at 4,060 JMP buying and 
4100 JMP selling. The “best grade” 
is not so gocd as the cheapest kind 
of rice sold in Hongkong. By the end 
of last year the official price of rice 
in Canton was 141,300 JMP a picul. 
During the first ten months of last 


-year, the official rice price was 139,500 


JMP a picul. The price of rice there- 
fore rose by 10% within sixty days. 
The “best grade rice’ is not very 
agreeable to the taste, because it is not 
well polished. Wealthy people who 
want to enjoy their meals have to buy 
clandestinely better rice at 180,000 
Jen Min Piao a picul or more, although 
even at that price it is not easy to 
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get. More difficult to obtain is ground- 
nut oil, which is quoted at the official 
price of 590,000 JMP a shih picul as 
against 530,000 JMP by the close of 
1953. Blackmarket prices go as high 
as 900,000 JMP. There’ are black- 
market prices in flour, grain and other 
foodstuffs. 


Peking’s Shortage of Funds—-Cen- 
tral People’s Government is short of 
money despite the Korean _ truce. 
Inflation has taken place on a small 
scale notwithstanding rigid control and 
punishment of manipulators, and this 
is due to heavy expenditure in support 
of a large army and in embarking on 
an ambitious industrial programme. 
Every available means is resorted to 
by the authorities in an endeavour to 
replenish the national treasury. Women 
in certain districts on the West River 
delta south-west of Canton have been 
granted exit permits to Hongkong if 
they come here to obtain funds to 
bring home for the Chinese New Year. 
These women are dependents of over- 
seas Chinese in North America, 
Malaya, Thailand, Indochina, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. They expect to 
receive remittances from abroad. These 
dependents have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing remittances from all countries ex- 
cept the United States, which refuses 
to permit remittances to Communist 
China. 


Most remittances are transmitted to 
Hongkong in the first place, and 
friends or agents here send the money 
to China. to prevent the 
exact whereabouts of the senders com- 
ing to the knowledge of the Chinese 
authorities. During the nationalist ad- 
ministration, overseas Chinese sent 
home money for investments and pur- 
chases. 


The Hongkong Weather—The pre- 
sent cold snap after the prolonged 
warm weather has done much good to 
retail business here. Many stores re- 
port better business, as customers 
need woollen wear, gloves, heavy socks 
and other goods to withstand the chilly 
weather. Many Chinese here shopped 
more earnestly for the Chinese New 
Year than for Christmas, buying new 
clothes, shoes, socks and hats, parti- 
cularly for children. reduction 
sales come usually after the Chinese 
New Year, but this winter shops have 
been in need of cash to make up for 
the slack turn-over during the pre- 
Christmas season. The cold weather is 
also welcomed by farmers in the New 
Territories, as vegetable prices have 
advanced by 20%. Vegetables do not 
grow so quickly in low temperature. 
The low price of vegetables during the 
warm spell during the first 20 days 
in January inflicted losses on Hong- 
kong farmers, apart from competition 
from the hinterland, as vegetables had 
to be sold quickly. 
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Commercial Conditions in Hongkong 
—Money is moving more freely instead 
of being left idle in banks and else- 
where, indicating that a business up- 
swing may be around the corner. The 
flow of wealth is in the form of nu- 
merous loan transactions and mort- 
gages. Banks are said to be inclined 
to grant loans on more reasonable 
terms. This is in contrast to the heavy 
deposits in leading banks during the 
past 18 months. 


It is estimated that there are over a 
thousand people each having over ten- 
million dollar bank accounts here. They 
are mostly merchants and industrialists 


from China. Now some of the funds 
are being used for what is expected 
to be profitable returns. The next 
few weeks should indicate more de- 


finitely the 
near future. 


There is a downward tendency in 
world prices of raw materials and 
finished products by as much as 15°. 
Prices of metals have dropped by 
5%, pharmaceuticals 10%, agricultural 
products 10% and sundries 15%. Such 
drops in prices may affect local stocks 
estimated to stand at around $200 
million. The decline in prices is due 
to keen competition, more supply than 
demand, and the recession in some 
countries. On the other hand, house- 
wives are weighed down by the mount- 
ing prices of chicken, pork and _ fish. 
The continued cold weather and ap- 
proach of Chinese New Year are causes 
of the upward climb, while more fish- 
ing boats are coming back here to 
spend the lunar holidays instead of 
going to sea in these wintry days. 


Exports to USA—A ray of hope for 
merchants lies in exports to the United 


business trends for the 


States. Exporters of firecrackers and 
edibles to that country are gratified 
that the volume has increased of late 


following American relaxation of such 
imports from this Colony, provided the 
origin is not China. Freighters sail- 
ine for the United States carried away 
water chestnuts, dried ducks, ver- 
micelli, plum sauce and other edibles 
generally in demand by Chinese re- 
sidents in that country. It is possible 
that the yearly export of firecrackers 
from here to the United States may 
be increased from US$850,000 to a 
million dollars. 


The first shipment of 40,000 
served or “pressed”? ducks 
reached the US, and it is hoped in 
time to raise and process 500,000 
ducks should market conditions in the 
US improve. The eggs are imported 
from China and hatched in Hongkong. 


pre- 
recently 


Exports to Taiwan—For New Year 
celebrations and other uses, Taiwan 
has ordered from Hongkong red dates, 
preserved vegetables, salt fish, indus- 
trial chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
sundry provisions. Ships sailing for 
Taiwan throughout the week were 
scheduled to carry full loads. Local 
exporters are optimistic with regard 
to future trends. Hongkong exports 
more to Taiwan than she imports. That 


Island sends over tea, camphor, sugar 
and tinned pineapple, but such im- 
ports have been rather slack recently 
due to Nationalist commitments else- 
where. 


Thailand’s Trade—ExXxports to Thai- 
land have been increased, with about 
a thousand tons of cargo last week 
for that country consisting of cotton 
goods, dry batteries, skim milk, porce- 
lain ware and sundry provisions. Trade 
between Hongkong and Thailand would 
have been better but for the higher 
exchange rate of the Hongkong dollar 
and regulations governing the import 
of edibles to Bangkok. Siamese im- 
porters have to make available their 
own foreign exchange. There will be 
larger imports of Siamese _ rice into 
Hongkong, a thousand tons, in 
February, and a further increase is 
likely in March and thereafter. The 
recent rise in rice prices here has 
warranted an increase in the import 
quota, and this may bring about more 
demands for local produce and other 
goods. The’ British Commonwealth 
will buy between 270,000 tons and 


400,000 tons rice from Thailand this 
year. 


Exports tto Burma—Burma has 
granted permits for more imports from 
Hongkong, thereby reviving demands 
for vacuum flasks, preserved fruit, 
watch straps, cotton goods, blankets 
and sundry provisions. Several local 
factories have received orders from 
Rangoon calling for shipments in the 
coming weeks. Allotment of exchange 
in Burma is not frequent, buyers de- 


pending on their own credits or ex- 
change. 


Recently the market in preserved 
marine products, piecegoods, preserved 
meat, cotton plecegoods and _  sweet- 
meats has been fairly keen. These pro- 
ducts have been in demand for Chinese 
New Year. There is some demand for 
Chinese goods such as cassia, cassia 
oil, raw silk, sesame seeds and dried 
red chilli. Buyers are in Europe and 
South-east Asia. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Monday: After a slow and indeci- 
sive ecpening the Hongkong Stock 
Market improved and several fractional 
gains were noted. The Wheelock 
group, particularly Realties, were ac- 
tive and better, and Utilities were 
steady but without significant change. 
Small progress was made in Banks, 
and Insurances were inclined to be 
dull, but at the close the list was very 
steady. 


Tuesday: 
shares were selectively firm and scat- 


tered improvement was noted.  Real- 
ties advanced under speculative and 
investment buying, but Lands and 


Humphreys showed little inclination to 
follow. Utilities were steady and sup- 
ported throughout, and Cements were 
occasionally harder. Textiles were 20c 


In fairly active trading 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


better, but business was curta 
owing to shortage of supplies and 
Docks, ending a period of inactivity, 
were done at $21.50. 

Wednesday: Very quiet conditions 
prevailed. The amount of business 
was negligible but rates remained 
steady. 


Thursday: Quietly steady condi- 
tions prevailed and there were only 
minor variations in limited dealings. 
Market favourites were about un- 
changed, but Watsons eased under per- 
sistent but small selling. 


Friday: Notwithstanding the  ap- 
proach of Chinese New Year the 
market ruled firm and active with a 
predominance of gains. 
issues touched new highs in spirited 
bidding, and Banks were better in light 
trading. Dairies tacked on_ small 
gains, and in the Industrial _ section 
there were good buyers for Cements 
at advancing rates. 


Closing rates: 

H:K. Govt. Loans 
344% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91. 
314% Loan (1948), 91%. 

Banke 

H.K. & S. Bank, 1655. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £97. 
Chartered Bank, 41/-. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £244. 


Bank of East Asia Ex. Div., 161. 


Insurances 
Lombard Ins., 57. 
Union Ins., 850. 
China Underwriters, 7.530. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 175. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 
Shells (Bearer), 
U. Waterboats, 
Asia Nav., 
W heelocks, 


gl, . 
43°. 
98/144. 
20.40. 
1.20. 

8.20. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 78. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2. 
H.K. Docks, 21%. 

China Providents (Old), 
China Providents (New), 135. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.10. 


Mining 
4%, . 


Raub Mines 
H.K. Mines, 


Lands, Hotels & 
H. & S. Hotels, 8.85. 
H.K. Lands, 
S’hai Lands, 1134. 
Humphreys, 19.20. 
H Realties, 214. 
(Chinese Estates Ex. 


Bldgs. 


Div., 206. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 29.40. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 50. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 
Star Ferries, 143. 
Yaumati Ferries, 141. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 15. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 12. 
H.K. Electrics, 31%. 
Macao Electrics, 10.60. 
Sandakan Lights, 7.10. 
Telephones, 30. 
Shanghai Gas, 


24%. 


80c. 


Industrials 
Cements, 20.40. 
Ropes, 16.70. 


Metal Industries, 2.325. 
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Stores 


Dairy Farms, 27. 
Watsons, 21%. 
L. Crawfords, 
Cald. Macg. 
Sinceres, 2.90. 
China Emporium, 9.30. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.80. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 160. 
Wing On (H.K.), 57. 


2514. 


(Ord.), 26.80. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 19. 
International Films, 60c. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2%. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65. 
Vibro Pilings, 8.80. 

Marsman Investments, 6/-. 

Marsman (H.K.), 70c. 

Yangtsze Finance, 64. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 1.80. 
Textile Corp. Ex. Div., 7.15. 
Textile Corp. (Rights), 2.176. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 69c. 
Anglo-Dutch, 1. 
Anglo-Java, 1l0c. 

Ayer Tawah Ex. Div., 
Java-Consolidated, 22c. 
Kroewoek Java, 30c. 
Langkat, 80c. 

Rubber Trust, 1.30. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4. 
Sungala, 2.10. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1.10. 


2.85. 


NGKONG COMPANY 


INCORPORATIONS 
The following new companies 
(limited by guarantee) were incor- 


porated in Hongkong during the week 
ended January 23, 1954:— 


South China Athletic Association— 
To promote in every way athletic sports 
of every description, both indoor and 
outdoor, and any other kind of recrea- 
tion, pastime, amusement, sport or en- 
tertainment, etc.; Maximum No. of 
Members, Unlimited; Registered Office, 
South China Stadium, Caroline Hill, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Richard 
Charles Lee, Embassy Court, Hysan 
Avenue, Hongkong, Company Director; 
Tse Yu Chuen, 11, Lau Li Street, 1st 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Kwok 
Chan, 101, Robinson Road, Hongkong, 
Banker; Luke Oi Wan, 14, Arbuthnot 
Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Raleigh Leung Shiu Min, 7, Lee Garden 
Road, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Ko Fook Sun, 452, The Peak, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Lo Yuk Tong, 19, 
Kennedy Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


The Hongkong Football Association 


Limited—-To promote the game of as- . 


sociation football in every way; 
Maximum No. of Members, 500; Re- 
gistered Office, The Club Stadium, 


Sports Road, Happy Valley, Hongkong; 
“abseribers: M. K. Lo, 107, Robinson 

ad, Hongkong, Solicitor; J. Me- 
nelvie, 2, Inverness Terrace, Kowloon 
Dock, Kowloon, Ship Builder; Kwok 
Chan, 101, Robinson Road, Hongkong, 


Banker; R. C. Field, Air Headquarters, 


H.Q. Land Forces, Air Commander, 
R.A.F.; J. Skinner, Repulse Bay Hotel, 
Repulse Bay, Hongkong, Superintend- 
ing Radiographer; K. K. Ip, 444, Nathan 
Road, 3rd floor, Kowloon, Manager; L. 
G. Young, Watson Apartment, Watson 
Road, Hongkong, Pharmacist Manager. 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended January 23, 1954:— 


Wah Shing Hong Limited—FExport 
and import merchants, general traders, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$100,000; 
Registered Office, 13-15, Ice House 
Street, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers 
Sung Ziang Ling, 5, Wongneichong 
Road, list floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Fong Yung Kong, 81, Marble Road, 8rd 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Dalamal & Sons (Hongkong) Limited 
—Export and import merchants, gen- 
eral traders, etc.; Nominal 
HK$1,000,000; Registered Office, No. 
45, Pottinger Street, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: Michael T. Holmes, 
1, Des Voeux Road Central, Hongkong, 


Solicitor; Raymond E. Moore, 1, Des 
Voeux Road Central, Hongkong, Soli- 
citor. 

Seng Hong & Cempany, Limited— 
Exporters and importers, general mer- 
chants, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$1,000,000; Registered Office, No. 


128, Wing Lok Street, Ist floor, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers: Ramsay 
Shea, 58, Gloucester Road, 2nd floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Tan Boen Heng, 
128, Wing Lok Street, Ist floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Only small trading was achieved 
during this period which was reduced 
to 4% days business by the interven- 
tion of the Thaipusam_ holiday. As 
opposed to . strong New York and Lon- 
don markets and a particularly large 
turnover in the latter, local markets 
were inordinately quiet and dull. Little 
business was written in Industrials and 
still less in tins. Rubbers’ remained 
neglected and although in the main 
investors took little account of local 
loans a few sizeable parcels changed 
hands. 


President Eisenhower’s- announce- 
ment that the Texas smelter would 
clese was taken in the market to fore- 
shadow the return to its natural and 
traditional trade channels of portion 
of the Bolivian production (15,538 
tons out of 31,959 in 1952) and of ore 
from Siam and Indonesia. Anticipat- 
ing that Consolidated Tin Smelters and 
Straits Traders should benefit by in- 
creased ore supplies from Bolivia and 
Siam there was keen buying interest 
in these stocks which were placed in 
fair quantity. 


Capital,” 
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Generally the Industrial Section 
suffered from an obvious hesitancy on 
the part of investors and Fraser & 
Neave, Malayan Breweries, Singapore 
Cold Storage and United Engineers 
suffered a decline. The slight fall in 
United Engineers is surprising con- 
sidering that the shares habitually ap- 
preciate at this time of the year and in 
fact rose to $17.50 in January 1953. 
However, the higher’ turnover in 
Malayan Cements was maintained and 
Wearnes, Hongkong Banks and Ham- 
mers attracted investment funds. 


In Tin Shares the sagging tendency 
continued with prices not yet at levels 
sufficiently attractive to the speculator 
who is fully apprehensive of the un- 
certainties of the future prospects of 
mining companies. The 10% final 
dividend failed to prevent Petaling 
falling below $3.40 and the Sungei 
Way increased output had no bol- 
stering effect on the price of the 
shares. At the Tongkah Harbour 
General Meeting Mr. D. T. Waring 
disclosed that at Bhuket values had 
reached an average of 95 of a |b. per 
cubic yard and that the Ronpibon 
dredge should be ready to commence 
running trials about February or March 
1954 but that operating conditions are 
likely to be difficult owing to the pre- 
sence of boulders and the extremely 
hard nature of the wash, so that at 
current metal prices no more than 
marginal results can be expected. 


The increasing extent to which 
Malayan investors have sought ‘spread’ 
was demonstrated by interest in the 
rise of Orange Free State Gold Stocks 
when the announcement of the rich 
strike on Western Holdings mine was 
made. The movement over 8 days of 
Western Holdings from 77/- to 91/-, 
President Brand from 36/- to 40/7 and 
Randfontein from 58/6 to 74/- was fol- 
lowed closely but did not lead to profit 
taking by local holders. 


Business Done 16th—22nd January, 1954 

Industrials:— Consolidated Tin Smelters Ords. 
22/9 and 24/-, Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.00 
to $1.95, Gammons $2.95 to $2.92'4, Hammers 
$2.87, Hongkong Banks $860 and $865 c.d., 
Malayan Cement $1.36 to $1.34, Malayan 
Collieries 90 cts., Overseas Chinese Banks $27.75, 
Robinson Ords. $1.771!4, Singapore Cold Storage 
$4.37, to $4.30, Straits Times $2.70 Straits 
Traders $21.00, Straits Steamships $20.50, 
United Engineers Ords. $12.65, Wearnes $2.22% 
and $2.22. 


Tins :— Hong Fatts $1.27, Kuchai $2.00, 
Petaling $3.40 to $3.45 to $3.40 ¢.d., Rantau $2.13 
to $2.121%4, Sungei Ways $2.70, Ulu Klang 43 cts., 
Ulu Piah 10 ets., Kuala Kampars 31/4% and 
81/6, Laruts 11/-, Rawang Tins 9/1% x.d., 
London Tin 5/3, Renong Tin 9/5%4. 

Rubbers:— Kempas $1.07, Riverview 3/24. 

Overseas Investments: British :— British 
Borneo Pets. 38/9, Consolidated Zine 28/7'% 
Milford Docks 30/-, Oriental] Telephones 77/3, 


Patterson Simons 15/10%, T. Wallis & Ca. 
65/10%, Wolseys 38/144, Woolworths 68/3. 
Australian:— Peko A.8/2. South African:— 
De Beers 72/6, S.W. Africa Co. 22/9. 
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Charna Brothers. 
P.O. Box 1939, 
Hongkong. 


Chun Wah Company, 


31E Wyndham Street, 
Hongkong. 
(Chung Fu Hong, 


47, Bonham Strand West, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: Bank of 
munications. 
China State Bank Ltd. 
Ho Cheng Bank Ltd. 
Nanyang Commercial 
Bank Ltd. 


Com- 


H. Connell & Co., Ltd., 
4 Queen’s Road Central, 
Room 306, Hongkong. 


Dah Way 
219 Prince's 
Hongkong. 


(‘ompany, 
Building, 


Forrel] Candle Mfg. Co., 
46 Jordan Road, ground 
floor, Kowloon, 
Hongkong. 


Hong Chong & Co., 


31 Connaught Road C., 
Hongkong. 
Bankers: Mercantile Bank 


of India, Ltd. 
Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 


Johnson Ltd., 

Takshing House, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 


Kai Ming Trading Co., Ltd., 

P.O. Box 844, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd. 


bane 

225. Prince's 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: Nationale Handels- 
bank N.V. 


(Hongkong), 
Building, 


The Oriental Corp. Ltd., 
904A Bank of East Asia 


Building, 

Hongkong. 

Oriental Trading Co., 
P.O. Box 1611, 
Hongkong. 


Sai Cheong & Co., 
37 Connaught Road., 
2nd floor, 


Hongkong. 

Bankers: Ka Wah Bank Ltd. 
H.K. & Shanghai 
Banking Corpn. 
Oversea-Chinese Banking 
Corp. Ltd. 


Sin Hua Trust Savings 
& Commercial Bank 
Ltd. 


Sam Hsing Weaving Fty.. 
8-10 Ma Hang Chung Road, 
Kowloon, Flongkone. 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


IMPORT 


CONTACT buyers 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


CONTACT worsted, 


EXPORT 


IMPORT 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


HONGKONG TRADE ENQUIRIES 


shirts; handkerchiefs; art and 
silk piece goods : scarves ; 
socks; enamelware; torch cases 


und bulbs; buttons; needles; 
chemicals and patent medicines; 
perfume; fountain pens; pencils; 


feathers; hides and skins; raw 
cotton; cotton yarn and waste; 
and Chinese products. 

lacquer ware; cork and iron 
pictures; novelties. 

raw silk; tea; feathers; egg 
powder; almonds; and Chinese 
products. 


surveying and precision instru. 
rrrents ; surgical instruments ; 
electric appliances; hardware; 


hand tools. 


abroad for 


woollen gloves. 


cotton and 


shirts; cotton gingham; torches; 
vacuum flasks. 


cotton and rayon wearing ap- 
parel; rubber footwear; torches; 
batteries; bulbs; watch bands; 
knitwear; hats; mirrors; cam- 
phorwood chests and furniture; 


curios; rattanware. 
candles of all kinds. 
torches: vacuum flasks; watch 


bands and cases; and torch bulbs 
to U.K. and the British Com. 
monwealth. 


textile and 
direct business 
representation. 


woollen 
yarn mills’ for 
transaction or 


tussah silk waste; feathers: 
hairs to Europe and Japan. 


solvents and chemicals. 


bedding feathers to U.K. 
gloves to 


embroidered woollen 


Hongkong manufactured = goods 
and general merchandise. 


products ; 
Hong- 


bags; ere 
menthol crystal; 
manufactured goods. 


gunny 
sugar: 
kong 


canvas; silk; ribbons of ail 
kinds; laces; belts; fire hoses; 
military webbing equipment of 
cotton and metals. 


Sang Kee Garment and 
Weaving Fty., 3-5 Maple 
Street, 


P.O. Box 3077, Kowloon, 
Hongkong. 
Bankers: Netherlands 


Trading Society. 
Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 


Shing Chong & Co., 

104 Johnston Road, 

2nd floor, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: Oversea-Chinese 
Banking Corporation. 


Sino-American Trade 
Advancement Co., 
P.O. Box 1069, 
Hongkong. 


Sui Heong Yuen, 

P.O. Box 626, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 


The Unicorn Trading Co., 
P.O. Box 1712, 


Hongkong. 

Bankers: Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 

Weng Cheong Hong, 

56 Connaught Road C., 

lst floor, 

Hongkong. 


Weng Cheong Hong. 


Winch Trading Co., 

25 French Bank Building, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: The Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd. 


Buda & Co., 

No. 2 Prat Avenue, 

Kowloon. 

Bankers: Netherlands 
Trading Society. 


Maisen Company, 
15 Prat Avenue, 
Kowloon. 


How Sang Linen Co., Ltd., 

18 Wyndham Street, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: The Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 


J. L. Robinson & Co., Ltd., 
P.O. Box 802, 
Frongkong. 


Shin Ta Luk Import & 

Export Co., 

P.O. Box 2400, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: Shanghai 
Commercial Bank Ltd. 


China Imex Co., 
303 Victory House, 
Hongkong. 


EXPORT garments. 


IMPORT 


EXPORT 


IMPORT 


CONTACT 


EXPORT 


CONTACT United Kingdom 


IMPORT 


EXPORT bamboo 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 


EXPORT 
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ball and roller bearings: motor 
car spare parts; scientific and 
precision instruments; machine 
tools. 

Chinese products; table cloths; 
towels. 

trochus shells (about 100-200 


tons monthly). 


selling agents for paints, lac- 
quers and varnishes manufae- 


tured in Hongkong. 


bamboo and basketware: cam- 
phorwood chests; mats and mat- 
ting ; rattanware; seagrass ; 
shirts and shirting; straw goods 
and wearing apparel. 


importers of 
silk, rayon and mixed piece- 
geods ; drawnwork and linen em- 
broidered goods; cotton and 
rayon handkerchief; rubber shoes 
and boots; ginger in cans and 
jars; tea; torch cases and bulbs; 


needles ; tacks: nails and 
screws; vacuum flasks; wat" 
bands. 


confectionery; canned and bot- 
tled goods; general provisions; 
leather; hides and shoe mate- 
rials. 


and banmtbooware; 
and electric torches; 
ware; matches: garments plas- 
ticware ; rubber shoes and 
rubber goods; rattan and rattan- 
ware; seagrass ware; toyS; um- 
brellas; watch bands; gloves and 
metal ware. 


enamel- 


CONTACT manufacturers of imitation pearl 


necklaces in Hongkong. 


wenring apparel of all kinds. 


all kinds of Chinese dolls; Chin. 


ese coloured pictures drawn on 
silk. 
art linens; napery, laces; hand_ 


kerchiefs; gloves; blouses. 


woollen cardigans and _ hand 


crochet cotton gloves. 


corkwood; cork products; sea 


grass; camphor oil; copal; 
damar; linseed oil. 
CONTACT manufacturers of “Bo Peep” 


firecrackers. 


bulbs 
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lite Corp. Ltd., 
. Box 1671, 
izkong. 


Bankers: Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 

United Chinese Bank 
Ltd. 


EXPORT fine 


ware, 


Fuda Trading Co., 
16 Connaught Road C., 


3rd floor, K.P.O. 3358, cotton, 
Hongkong. wood 
Bankers: Hongkong & dolls ; 


Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 


Gem & Arts Industries, 
35 Queen's Road C., 
2nd floor, 

Hongkong. 


EXPORT 


HONGKONG’S IRON MINE 


A recent survey by Japanese mining 
engineers has estimated the iron ore 
body at the Ma On Shan mine in Hong- 
kong at 9 million tons, nearly double 
the original estimate. The mine is 
situated on the mainland about ten 
miles north of Kowloon city. Japanese 
mining experts have rendered valuable 
assistance at the mine. One Japanese 
company has offered to install and 
operate a large ore-dressing plant on a 
rental basis and another Japanese com- 
pany has offered to purchase the whole 
cutput from the plant, which is de- 
signed to improve the recovery of con- 

itrate. It is likely that more Japan- 
2 experts will come to the Colony to 
supervise the opening-up and develop- 
ment of the mine at depth and this 
will lead to further large scale mining 
activities in the Colony. 


CHINA-SOVIET UNION TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


The signature in Moscow of a trade 
agreement between China and_ the 
U.S.S.R. has been announced’ under 
date of January 23rd, following 
negotiations extending several 
weeks between the two countries. 
Under the agreement, Russia will send 
to China metallurgical, mining and 
power equipment, cars, tractors, build- 


STAR FERRY CO., LTD. 


DIVIDEND 


| 
| 
| 
| 
The Directors of the Star Ferry 
Company, Limited, announce that | 
at the forthcoming ordinary year- 
ly meeting of the members of | 
the Company they will recom- | 
mend the payment of a final | 
dividend of $5.50 per share, free 
of tax in respect of the year | 
ended December 31, 1953. With | 
the Interim Dividend of $3.50 | 
paid on September 1, 1953, this | 
will make the total dividend pay- 
ment for the year $9 per share, | 


quality 
pyjamas; knitwear; gloves; hard- 
enamelware; canvas and 
leather shoes; wristbands. 


EXPORT embroidery of all kinds; napery; 
handkerchiefs ; 


shirts; blouses; The Sunning Corp., 

609 Marina House, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 


B. Tade and Co., 
P.O. Box 3398, 


gloves; silk, Kowloon. 
rayon wear; camphor- Bankers: Hongkong & 
chests ; bamboo mats ; Shanghai Banking 
oriental novelties and Corporation. 


general products. 


jade and precious, semi-precious, 
synthetic & glass stones. 


Union Knitting Fty., 


212-214 Fuk Wing Street, 


Shanishuipo, Kowloon. 


ing machinery, rolled steel, non-ferrous 
metals and oil and chemical products. 
In exchange the Soviet Union will re- 


ceive Chinese non-ferrous’ metals, 
soya beans, rice, peanuts, vegetable 
oils, peas, tobacco, fruit, wool, raw 


silk, silk fabrics, raw leather and other 
goods. The trade exchange will take 
place on the basis of credit provided 
for in the Soviet-Chinese trade agree- 
ment of February 14 1950. 


CHINA-INDONESIAN TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


Details of a trade agreement be- 
tween China and Indonesia have been 
published in Djakarta. The agreement 
is on the “basis of reciprocity,” and 
under it Indonesia will send to China 
rubber, tin, manganese, iron ore, coal, 
hides, tobacco, sugar, coffee, tea, spices, 
copra, kapok and quinine. China in 
return will deliver machinery, indus- 
trial chemicals, paper, textiles, medi- 
cines, vegetables, bicycles and _ sports 
goods among other articles. 


JAPANESE IMPORTS FROM THE 
STERLING AREA 


The Japanese Ministry of Trade has 
announced under date of January 25, 
the suspension until further notice of 
imports from the sterling area with 
a special foreign exchange bonus 
granted to exporters. Imports of wool 
shoddy and rag and waste cotton from 
the dollar area with these _ special 
entitlements have likewise been 
suspended. Imports of raw materials 
from sterling area _ specifically 
permitted for production of export 
goods, will be exempted from the pre- 
sent decision. The reason given by 
the Ministry of Trade for the above 
suspension is that the measure was re- 
quired to put a stop to speculative 
imports through this channel. The 
practice had increased sharply follow- 
ing suspension of automatic approval 
of imports of some items in the first 
half of January. 


TAIWAN’S TRADE BALANCES IN 
1953 


Taiwan’s trade with all areas except 
Hongkong and Malaya showed favour- 
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EXPORT and IMPORT watches; enamel- 
ware: cotton waste: shirte ; 


aluminium-ware; kerosene stoves, 


IMPORT cameras; watches; radios; can- 
ned goods; nylon stockings, 
novelties; toys; leather. 
waterchestnuts ; 
ware ; enameiware ; 
rubber shoes; rattan 
embroidered handkerchiefs ; 
sets; blouses. 


EXPORT canned china- 


torches 
baskets ; 
table 


EXPORT 


woollen and cotton gloves. 


able balances for 1953, details of which 
follow: Barter exchange area (Japan): 
Exports US$60,530,956; imports 
US$54,056,453; export surplus US$6,- 
474,503. -Free US dollar area: Exports 
US$20,258,359; imports US$15,515,348; 
export surplus US$4,743,011. Hong- 
kong: Exports HK$61,806,033; imports 
HK$107,905,592; import surplus 
HK$42,099,558. Sterling area: Ex- 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 


The Board of Directors report 
that, having written off the 
balance of the value of land at 
Canton amounting to $100,492, 
the net profit for the year ended 
8ist. October, 1953 amounted to 
$1,406,578.60. After providing 
for taxation and including the 
sum of $198,329.31 carried for- 
ward from the previous year and 
a sum of $200,000 in respect of 
provision for taxation no longer 
required, the balance available 
for appropriation amounts. to 
$1,604,907.91. 


The Directors propose to utilise 
this sum by writing an amount 
of $150,000 off the Compensation 
for Loss of Office paid to the 
late General Managers, by trans- 
ferring $400,000 to General Re- 
serve and by declaring a dividend 
of $2.00 per share, free of tax, 
for the year and to carry forward 
to the next account the sum of > 
$54,907.91. 


The Directors propose offering 
to Shareholders whose names ap- 
pear in the Register of Members 
on 26th February, 1954 _ the 
100,000 unissued shares of $10 
each at par on the footing that 
each member shall be entitled to 
apply for one of the unissued 
shares for every five shares held 
by him. Payment for the above 
shares to be met in full on or 
before 30th. April, 1954 and such 
shares to rank for dividend as 
from lst May, 1954. 
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ports £15,103,949; imports £4,453, HONGKONG ENAMELWARE speed of the conveyor. The new ty» 


344; export surplus £10,650,604. Bel- 
gium: Exports Belgian francs 1,237,- 


INDUSTRY 


furnace is especially adaptable to tt 
countries where skilled labour is seca: ce 


390; imports frances 416,840; export There are 20 enamelware factories and immigration restrictions are strin- 
surplus francs 820,550. Canada: EX- in Hongkong which employ 5,000 gent. 

ports US$450; imports nil; export workmen. The average monthly out- ee eee — ——— —— 
surplus US$450. Malaya: Exports nil; of the industry is about $5,000,000. 
imports $$5,247,034; import surplus 


$$5,247,034. 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LTD. 


At the annual general meeting of 
Messrs. A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd., held 
last week, it was agreed to write off 
the balance of the Company’s property 
at Canton amounting to $100,000. A 
net profit of $1,406,578 for the year 
was declared. 


After payment of taxation, the 
balance available for appropriation 
amounted to $1,604,907 which, it was 
proposed, should be utilised by writ- 
ing off $150,000 for Compensation for 
Loss of Office paid to the late General 
Managers, by transferring $400,000 to 
General Reserve, and by payment of 
a dividend of $2 per share, tax free. 
The remaining sum of $54,907 to be 
carried forward. 


It was agreed that the $100,000 un- 
issued shares of $10 each should be 
offered to shareholders on the basis 
that each member be entitled to hold 
one of the unissued shares for every 
five shares held by him. Payment for 
these shares must be met in full not 
later than April 30, 1954. These 
shares will then rank for dividend as 
from May 1, 1954. 


The total value of enamelled house- 
hold utensils exported during last year 
was $44,239,244. Although competi- 
tion with Japanese goods in some mar- 
kets is very keen, Hongkong goods 
are of good quality and are produced 
at cheaper cost. The chief markets 
are Africa, West Africa, Indo- 
negia, Thailand and South American 
countries. There are about 60 Japa- 
nese batch type furnaces in Hong- 
kong. The batch  enamelling 
process has to be improved as the 
firing of enamelware is done by hand 
and the workers have to face furnaces 
with temperatures as high as 1,400 
degrees Fahrenheit. This’ process is 
not only hard on the workmen, but 
it also takes a long time to train them. 
Most of the skilled workmen of the 
enamelware industry are from Shang- 
hai. The proprietors have had to deal 
with a lot of problems over immigra- 
tion procedure. The workmen are very 
difficult to control. For this reason, 
an airplane type continuous enamelling 
process has been developed here. The 
new process can be operated without 
skilled workmen and anybody can 
handle it. A girl feeds the un-burned 
enamelware at one end of the furnace 
and another girl collects the finished 
enamelware at the other. The whole 
process, which takes only two minutes, 
is done by machine and the degree of 
the firing is regulated by the variable 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


| 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 
that the Ordinary Yearly General | 
Meeting of the Shareholders of | 
the Corporation will be held at | 
the Head Office of the Corpora- | 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, ) 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 5th | 
day of March, 1954, at Noon for ) 
the purpose of receiving and con- | 
sidering the reports of the Direc- | 
tors and the Profit and Loss Ac- ) 
count and Balance Sheet for the {| 
year ended 31st December, 1953, 
and for the election of Directors 
and the appointment of Auditors. 


THE REGISTER OF SHARES | 
of the Corporation will be closed | 


from Friday, the 19th of February 
to Friday, the 5th of March, 1954, 
(both days inclusive) during 
which period no transfer of shares 
can be registered. 
By Order of the Board. 
MICHAEL W. TURNER. 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 12th January, 1954. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE FAR EAST 


Amer—American 


Am No Cent or So n s—Amterica, North, Central or South, not specified 
Bel Congo and Ru Ur—Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi 


Br—British 

Cent Am—Central America 
Co—Continental 
Ctys—Countries 


Eur East West So n s—Europe, Eastern, Western, or Southern, not specified 


Fr—French 


PART 
For 1937, 1938, 1948 to 1952 


Value in million U.S. dollars 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Oth—Other 


Non Br Pen States n s—Non British Peninsula States, not specified 
n s—not specified 


OEEC—Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


specif, spec or sp—specified 
UK—United Kingdom 


USSR—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
*__Indirect or derived data 


PAKISTAN 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Deo. Jan.-Dec. 
EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
68.8 70.5 122.3 200.9 
babe 139.3 138.1 128.3 327.3 


Fe 
| 
| 


specified 


— 


OEEC Dependencies 


UK Dependencies 
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EXPORTS TO 


North America 


United States 
Canada 
Mexico 
Areas not specified 


Cent Am and Antilles 
Cuba 


South America 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Uruguay 


ee 


North Western Europe 


United Kingdom 
Austria 


East Europe and USSR 
USSR 


Finland 


Middle East 


Non Br Pen St n 5s 
Br Peninsula States 
Syria and Lebanon 
Areas not specified 


Japan 
Malaya and Singapore 
Thailand 
Asia not specified 
Fr Asia not specif 


“eer 


Oceania 


Australia 
Fr Oceania not _ spec 


Union South Africa 
Br Africa not specif 


Miscellaneous 


Special Categories 


IMPORTS FROM 


Grand Total 


Continental OEEC 


OEEC Sterling 


Other Sterling 
Far East Sterling 
Latin Amer Republics 


Jan.-Dec. 
1937 


Jan.-Dec. 
1938 


Average Jan.-Dec. 


1937/38 


1948 


49. 


48. 
1. 


tow =) 


OO 


© 


> 


o-105 > 


moonwe te 


onc 


Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
41.3 45.4 33.1 
40.1 43.9 31.7 
1.2 1.4 1.3 
Boll 7.1 
1.0 4.4 
1.9 
.5 
119.3 159.5 247.7 
60.9 68.6 95.7 
3 1.7 3.0 
15.7 15.1 25.8 
.4 
19.5 34.7 64.2 
14.4 27.0 42.9 
1.3 
3.3 6.4 7.9 
.4 
3.6 3.2 6.7 
13.9 41.8 61.4 
1.3 1.2 1.2 
8.6 27.4 46.4 
1.6 2.2 
| 9.0 12.3 
1.9 1. 
22.7 29.3 32.5 
9.5 11.4 4.1 
5.1 6.4 
1.0 1.9 5.4 
.6 
3.0 6.6 16.1 
3.5 
2.9 1.9 1.4 
1.7 .6 
3 
4 
a 6 
95.4 106.3 342.6 
2.7 2.0 5.4 
4.2 7.8 45.3 
9.6 34.2 39.0 
61.2 12.7 172.1 
16.4 44.1 76.9 
.4 
2.2 
3.9 
3.2 7.0 8.6 
2.0 7.0 8.6 
Lek 
l .6 4.7 
.6 4.7 
2.6 2.3 31.1 
2.6 1.8 31.1 
.5 
410.1 351.0 534.8 
52.9 46.3 75.4 
1 , 
218.3 164.9 219.7 
118.9 92.3 110.3 
8.4 13.6 27.7 
91.0 58.9 81.6 
93.4 64.1 103.2 
3.2 4.5 10.0 
2.2 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dea Jan.-Dec. 


IMPORTS FROM 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
i 94.0 38.5 32.9 30.2 


2.2 

Belgium Luxembourg eee 2 5 4 5 

France 3 3 0 2.8 10.0 

1.1 1.0 1.0 1.6 

12.1 28.7 18.5 29.8 

tos 11.5 28 17.8 25.9 

en 5 3 6 3 

East Europe and USSR ........-seeceeeeeces , 4.4 10.0 8.0 8.9 

1.3 .5 2 6 

20.8 28.7 18.5 16.9 

1.5 1.9 5.9 18.8 

2 


(To be continued) 


4 Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 
$ at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

3 The Far Eastern Economic Review is pubuanes wey and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 
¢ Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. Tel. 36731. . 

Annual subscription rate: $80. $93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 

; Price per single copy: $1.60 
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< THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED + 
® (REGISTERED IN LONDON. UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 18690. ON 2nND DECEMBER, 1892) Pe 

Fi) Reserves and Undivided Profits ... 1,700,143 ‘ 
® Head Office: Agents in New York: % 
s 15, Gracechurch Street, Londen, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York © 
* Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal ® 
INDIA _ CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
od BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 7, Queen’s Road, C. * 
® CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH CHINA % 
+ DELHI JAFFNA KOTA BHARU SHANGHAI * 
HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS 
* MADRAS BURMA KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND * 
* CHITTAGONG us PENANG JAPAN * 
* KARACHI MAURITI OSAKA % 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 

; A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 
Pa BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED * 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
* TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. pe 
esses see es 


NN 


~ 


Consult your usual 
Limes Factory Orrice: SHAUKIWAN . TEL.NO: 79011 


243,Dcs Vorux Rp,.C.HK. TEL.Nno: 213486 
KKK KG Roons 335.NATHAN Rp. Kow.oon. Ton. NO:57718 
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BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD.,.and major tourist agents. 


EXECUTORS 
AND 
.. . you are assured of fast comfortable TRUSTEES 
journeys in 4 engined ‘Skymaster’ aircraft ? FOR THE 
crewed by British pilots who have . 
travelled more than 40,000,000 passenger Cc @ L ©] N Y 
miles with one of the finest punctuality ® § 
records io the Far East. | 
The reduced administrative costs of a F A R E A T 
regional airline enable Cathay Pacific Airways ) eee ) ? 
to offer reduced fares without detriment to © ; “~ A 
standards of comfort, efficiency, e ? HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK | : 
punctuality or safety. 7} 
Trust Corporation of 
e | 
Vata HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION | 
Passages, call 56260, 34149, ‘ Freight, call 58948 HONG KONG 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


= 
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P.O. Box No. 36 


DODWELL COMPANY 


LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


BUILDING 
HONG KONG 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 


Telephone No. 28021 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& GO. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN, 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co.. Ltd. 


Ewo Breweries Limited 


4 


of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


— —_ 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. | 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


BRANCHES: Royal Mail Lines Limited 

estern nada ams 
TOKYO NEW YORK Pacite Transport Lines, Ine. 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
; NAGOYA COLOMBO | Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
| KOBE CANTON’ Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

OSAKA FOOCHOW’* 

| 


Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. ? 
* Business temporarily suspended. | 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
| Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. | 

Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, ) 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
Gardner Diesel Engines, Lid., Vancouver CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| | 
I | 
} 
| 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. | 
Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability ie 
} 
Authorized Capital: HK$96,386,000- | | } 
Managed by Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Reserve Fund: HK$ 9,036,145.- R 
General Agents U.S.A. Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ... HK$24,096,000.- 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC.., 
NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: - 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. BALTIMORE & INDIA B 
aT 3 89 Branches established in all the important places. 
5 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PAKISTAN FRENCH- ze 
PANAMA | Be. 
M.V. “ANNA MAERSK” ..... .... .... Feb. 17 Karachi Pondicherry Cc 
M.V. “PETER MAERSK” ... Mar. 2 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through BURMA MALAYA ? . 
Bills of Lading for Central and South ¢ 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. Akyab Penang ? ‘ 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Singapore 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 
Rangoon 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK”... .... Feb. 16 
M.S. “LEISE MAERSK” .... ... .... .... Feb. 24 LONDON: 7 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
M.V. “MATHILDE MAERSK”... .... Feb. 5 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” _..... .... .... Mar. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India SAPS DEFOSIT VAULT 5 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 21 The Bank is equipped with modern » ome 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” Mar. 24 airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Sailings ve Dj akart Semarang, and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik according to requirements. 
Papan via Manila FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE : 
M.V. “GERTRUDE MAERSK” .... .... Feb. 7 . 
M.V. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... ... Feb. 16 The Bank provides complete service 
For Freight & Further Particulars for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
Please apply to: over the world in cooperation with first- 
JEBSEN & CO. class Bankers. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
‘Chinese Freight Booking Office 4 Queen’s Road C. 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. Heng Keng D. P. SARIN 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
load/discharge cargo | 
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